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PUNCH, THE BEVERAGE. 
(See ‘N. & Q, passim ; also Yule and Burnell, 
Anglo-Indian Dict.,’ s.v.) 

For the origin of this word, the commonly 
accepted account is that given by Fryer, 
who travelled in the East 1674-83. Being 
at Goa in 1676, he says (p. 157) :— 

‘At Nerule is made the best Arach or Nepa de 
Goa, with which the English on the coast make that 
enervating liquor called Paunch (which is Indostan 
for Five), from the Ingredients.” 

(These he does not specify.) Is this history 
of the word correct! I greatly doubt. A 
priori, it is not very probable; for why should 
Englishmen give a name from Hindi for a 
drink of their own compounding? and, more- 
over, it is likely enough that many a tentative 
bowl of punch was brewed before the sacred 
number jive was settled upon. Indeed was 
it ever settled? Mandelslo, a writer t.ere- 
after to be spoken of, mentions only four 
ingredients. Another writer (in Y. and B.) 
gives five, one being “biscuit rosti.” I fancy 
that every punch-maker would swear by his 
own recipe. There is plenty of evidence 


that in the seventeenth century Anglo-Indians 
drank freely of punch, and that India was 
regarded as the native home of it. So 
Phillips (‘ World of Words,’ 1662) says, 
“ Punch, a kind of Indian drink”; and a 
French writer (in Y. and B.), “ boisson dont 
les Anglois usent aux Indes.” But it is not 
yet shown that they invented punch. 

When now we come to the evidence obtain- 

able from various authors, the first notice of 
the English word as yet forthcoming is in a 
‘History of Barbadoes,’ by Richard Ligon. 
He was therein the years 1647-51. He men- 
tions various “ strong drinks,” among which 
‘punch is a fourth sort :—it is made of water and 
sugar put together: whiche in tenne dayes standing 
will be very strong, and fit for labourers.” 
This is not the punch that we know ; but it 
will scarcely be thought that in this employ- 
ment the word is of independent origin. 
Anyway, it is a puzzler. But even before 
Ligon the word occurs most strangely and 
most notably in a foreign guise. The Dutch- 
man Mandelslo, on a voyage from Gambroon 
to Surat, in 1638, drank palepunzen, the word 
being understood, no doubt rightly, to repre- 
sent the English “bowl-of-punch,” as does 
a corresponding French word 4olleponge 
(both in Y. and B.). If, then, by 1638 
foreigners had learnt from Englishmen to 
enjoy a bowl of punch, and to call it by its 
English name, we shall not be asking too 
much if we require all the previous years of 
the century for the invention of it among 
Englishmen. Now what was the status of 
Englishmen in India during those early 
years? Almost zl. Only in 1614 they 
obtained from the Great Mogul permission 
to build a factory at Surat, with a few 
subordinate agencies in the neighbourhood. 
This was their first footing in India. Conse- 
quently we have only twenty-four years 
(1614-38), in which they must have invented 
punch, fixed the name, and made it so gener- 
ally known as to have become a household 
word among Dutchmen. It may be worth 
notice also that in those years there seems to 
have been almost perpetual collision and 
squabble between the pushing Briton and 
the jealous Hollander—small space for the 
convivial intercourse in which the latter 
should have been taught to love punch. 

In view of these facts and fairly admis- 
sible surmises, Fryer’s evidence, coming a 
full half-century after, seems too late to be 
of much value. It is quite possible, indeed, 
that at that time some Anglo-Indian etymo- 
logist, seeking an explanation for the un- 
explained, should have thought that he found 
it in Hindi punch, Or might we even hazard 
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the suggestion that Fryer’s hosts were poking 
fun at him, as they watched the traveller 
filling his notebook? Such tricks were 
ractised even upon that ancient traveller 

This now is my alternative suggestion : 
that punch was originally a drink of sailors, 
and that the name originated (howsoever) 
with them. In this way we shall at least 
have more elbow-room, not being restricted 
to 1614 as our terminus-a-quo. This way 
also we may get a very probable explanation 
of Anglo-Indians’ addiction to punch. They 
would have ample time to learn it in a 
passage of five or six months. That punch 
was a favourite drink of sailors we have 
abundant evidence. Our very earliest autho- 
rity, Mandelslo the Dutchman, drank punch 
on a voyage from Gambroon to Surat.* 
Evelyn (‘ Diary,’ 16 January, 1662), being en- 
tertained on board an Indiaman, notes punch 
asa “curiosity.” Another landsman, Henry 
Teonge, naval chaplain, going on board for 
the first time to take up his duty, is at once 
set down to a bowl of punch, ‘‘a liquor very 
strainge to me,” and, unknowing of its 
insidious quality, is promptly made drunk 
by it, as was Robinson Crusoe in like cir- 
cumstances. The Frenchman Bernier (1664) 
notes the havoc wrought on: ships’ crews, 
both English and Dutch, by the excessive 
indulgence in Jouleponges (‘Voyages and 
Travels, 1745, ii. 241). The same thing is 
deplored by Tryon, ‘Way to Health,’ 1683, 
p. 192. I give these examples for specimens. 

It is obvious that foreigners, Dutch and 
French, were far likelier to learn punch- 
drinking in seaport towns than in the land 
stations of India. Sailors of different nation- 
alities, when not fighting each other, are apt 
to be good comrades, and the Dutchmen and 
the Frenchmen may quite possibly have 
learnt to drink punch in seaports far from 
India. Moreover, they are very ready, I 
believe, to pick up from each other words 
which subsequently become current in the 
language of those who have taken the words. 
To me this seems a ready explanation of the 
appearance of palepunz and bolleponge. 

I have, in conclusion, only a hint to offer 
as to the possible origin of the word, if it 
was indeed a sailor's word. May it have 
been adapted from the puncheon, to which 
all sailors would look for their allowance of 
rum? There is not a scrap of evidence for 
this, but to me it seems at least as likely as 
the Hindi punch=five. C. B. Mount. 


* It may be worth noting that he sailed on an 
English ship, the Swan. 


THE JUBILEE OF ‘THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW.’ 
(See ante, p. 382.) 

THROUGH the courtesy of the present editor 
of The Saturday Review, Mr. ercid Hodge, 
I have had access to the early volumes. The 
following notes from the first two, 1855-6, 
are of interest. Although they contain no 
digest of the news of the week, the leading 
articles give a vivid picture of current events: 
the siege of Sebastopol ; the fall of Kars, 
caused by “unpardonable negligence” ; the 
Crimea Commission ; and the Treaty of Peace, 
which “may be considered satisfactory,” 
and, “like the war which procured it, 
carries out and records the deliberate, 
earnest, and clear-sighted policy of the 
English people.” The Austrian Concordat 
raises the question, “Are we living in the 
year 1077? Has the great world reversed its 
axis? Is it Henry II. or Franz Joseph 
who wears the imperial purple?” By the 
Swedish Treaty “the Allies guarantee the 
territorial integrity of Sweden and Norway.” 
The coronation of the Emperor Alexander 
inspires a hopeful article in regard to Russia : 
“Undoubtedly Russia has a great future 
before it. We may reasonably believe that 
dreams of universal empire will give way to. 
a healthier ambition, and to the pursuit of 
more enduring triumphs than those which 
stimulated the ambition of Catherine or of 
Nicholas.” The report of the Census Com- 
missioners for Ireland also affords matter 
for congratulation: “Wealth is visibly in- 
creasing, crime is fast abating, and disaffec- 
tion has vanished.” ‘The number of emi- 
grants reached their maximum in 1852, since 
which year they have fallen from 190,000 to 
90,000”; and there is a promise, in the absence 
of unforeseen calamities, of “an easy and 
rapid progress in the career of prosperity 
and tranquillity on which, for the first time: 
in her history, Ireland has now fairly 
entered.” 

The Brussels Free Trade Conference calls 
forth the remarks :— 

‘* We doubt if there isa man left in the United 
Kingdom who would unreservedly proclaim him- 
self a Protectionist. The caaredews progress of 
our exports, as shown by the returns of the last 
ten years, is, in truth, an unanswerable argument. 
In 1846 the amount was 57,000,000/.; in 1855, a 
year of war, it reached 95,000,000. But the 
present year of peace [1856] far surpasses all, the 
exports already returned being at the rate of 
110,000,000/., or nearly double the amount of 1846.” 
London and its buildings form the subject of 
many articles. 

On the 11th of November, 1855, Mr. Pen- 
nington, the architect of the new Record: 
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Office in Fetter Lane, comes in for a severe 
castigation :— 


“Describe the building we really cannot ; for our 
architectural vocabulary does not contain terms to 
define its monstrosities. The general effect com- 
bines the workhouse, the jail, and the Manchester 
mill. The style is meant to be Tudor, with every 
larger feature and every detail of that style mis- 
applied and distorted.” 


On the 22nd of December we have an 
extract from the prospectus of 


“The Victorian Way; or Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
splendid designs for a Girdle Railway and Arcade 
' Boulevard, with shops and houses attached, all 
under a glass roof, similar to the Crystal Palace, 
with a roadway in the centre, and double railways 
on the drawing-room and attic floors—trains every 
two minutes and a half — forming a salubrious 
enclosed circle of pure country air through ten 
miles of the densest part of the metropolis, 
crossing the river three times on_ magnificent 
bridges, with a Branch from the New Cut to 
Regent's Circus, affording instantaneous communi- 
cation from the West End to the Bank, and render- 
ing foreign climates unnecessary to invalids. Capital 
only 34 millions, which is decidedly in excess of 
the probable cost.” 

The writer treating on this is “puzzled” to 
account for the strange infatuation that has 
made this Knight of the Crystal Palace an 
object of so much popular worship. 

“* He has carried out his ideas at the expense of 
the shareholders of the Crystal Palace, by placing 
them in possession of the most gorgeous and the 
least remunerative exhibition in the world. His 
estimates grew from 400,000/. to upwards of 
1,400,0007...... Yet the Crystal Palace outlay is thrift 
itself compared with the cost of the projected 
Girdle.” 


The journalism of the period forms the 
subject of many pungent articles. Present 
readers of Zhe Globe will be amused at this 
description (February 2nd, 1856) :— 

** Rich in its vein of solemn respectability, it dis- 
courses on everything with ee gravity, and in 
a spirit of unimpeachable Whiggism. It can, how- 
ever, condescend to the assumed tastes of its 
readers ; and it handles little matters as an evening 
journal must do, though always with great serious- 
ness and dignity. Only a few days ago it 
examined and settled, with the most patient 
impartiality, an interesting discussion between a 

arson and his curate, as to who should have the 
soir presented at a funeral. These are just 
the kind of problems which one has strength to enter 
on in the hungry hour before dinner, and we may 
be glad to have them handled so soberly and dis- 
creetly.” 

On the 22nd of March the founding of 
The Morning Star forms the subject for the 
following comments :— 

“Certain conditions of success may be wanting 
to The Morning Star ; but whether it succeeds or 
fails, we are convinced that a cheap press will 
ultimately be the means of fastening an effectual 
responsibility on Times.” 


The writer then renders to Zhe Times this 
well-deserved tribute :— 

“Tt is needless for us to accompany our 
of The Times with compliments re its ability, which 
are implied in the censures......I[t would be sove- 
reign injustice not to add that we owe to The 
Times the high standard which must be proposed 
to itself by every newspaper, dear or cheap, that 
aims at a very extensive circulation. From the 
penny journalism of America T’he Times has saved 
Weicaese The Times, in truth, was the first English 
newspaper which secured the services of writers 
possessing the skill, the tastes, the sympathies, and 
the information of thoroughly educated gentlemen.” 

A great scheme of metropolitan improve- 
ment is also commented upon in the number 
for March 22nd, comprising 
“the rebuilding in Pall Mall of the War 
Department offices in all its branches, and of the 
other public offices along a reconstituted Parlia- 
ment Street...... the opening up of St. James’s Park 
by the widening of some existing passages, together 
with the removal of the York column and steps.” 

‘ The Education Difficulty ’ formed a subject 
for discussion in 1856, as it does in 1905. In an 
article on April 19th the opinion is expressed 
that ‘‘a sensible instructor will never be 
seriously embarrassed, within the walls of his 
own schoolroom, by the fact that his pupils 
may belong to different sectarian denomina- 
tions”; and it is stated that the Bishop of 
Manchester ‘‘conducted at Birmingham, 
with facility and success, a great school 
which was open to the children of Dissenters. 
and of Jews.” 

Among other home subjects treated in 
these first two volumes are ‘Chemistry and 
Agriculture,” ‘Crime and Punishment,’ 
‘Law Reform,’ ‘The Sale of Commissions,’ 
and ‘Sabbath Observance.’ The last ques- 
tion gave rise to much heated discussion, and 
Lord Palmerston had to yield to the Scotch. 
members, and withdraw the bands from the 
parks on Sundays. 

Although the proprietors made no effort to 
secure advertisements, “A Man of Kent,” 
in his ‘Rambling Remarks’ in The British 
Weekly of the 9th inst., is mistaken in stating 
that no advertisements appeared until the 
fourth number. All the numbers contain 
advertisements, No. 1 having six pages, in- 
cluding a column from Mudie, who announces. 
that he has a thousand copies of Sydney 
Smith’s ‘Memoirs.’ Other books recently 
added to the library comprise * Westward 
Ho !’ 600 copies, and * Heartsease,’ 900 copies, 
There are also columns from Smith & Elder 
and Blackwood. Bradbury & Evans advertise 
a new serial work by Mr. Charles Dickens, 
‘Little Dorrit.’ And our old friend Mr. Thoms. 
advertises Votes and 

OHN C. FRANCIS. 
(To be continued.) 
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CAPT. JAMES JEFFERYES, OF BLARNEY 
CASTLE. 

SpecIAL interest attaches to this soldier 
and diplomat, as he was the only British 
otticer who attended Charles XII. in his 
campaigns of 1708 and 1709, including the 
battle of Pultawa, where he was taken 
prisoner. 

James Jefferyes (as he spelt his name) was 
eldest son of Sir James Jefferyes, Knt., of 
Blarney Castle, a brigadier-general in Queen 
Anne’s army, and for many years Governor 
of Cork. Prior to the Revolution Sir James 
was lieutenant-colonel of a regiment of foot 
in Sweden, and obtained for his son James, 
in 1701, the post of secretary to Dr. John 
Robinson, the British Envoy at Stockholm. 
In 1705 new levies were raised in England, 
and Sir J. Jefferyes applied for a captain’s 
commission for his eldest son. The applicant 
had a strong claim on his country, 

“having spent most of his substance in the service 
of the Crown, and abroad many years, and thereby 
almost ruined his numerous family. One of his 
sons was lieutenant of the Yarmouth, and very 


instrumental in taking Gibraltar, where he lost his | 


life.”—Sir J. Jetferyes’s Petition to the Duke of 
Marlborough, War Otfice MS. 

On 12 April, 1706, James Jefferyes was 
appointed captain in Sir Roger Brads- 
haigh’s Regiment of Foot, which corps was 
sent to Ireland (‘ English Army Lists,’ vol. v. 
pp. 200 and 273). It is very doubtful if 
Capt. Jefferyes ever served with his regi- 


ment,* as in May, 1707, he was still at Stock- | 


holm. Marlborovgh, in a letter to Harley 
from the Hague, 10 May, 1707, writes :— 

“You know the King of Sweden will admit of 
no foreign Minister to attend him into the field, 
but as a particular mark of respect for the (Queen 
the Ministers are willing to connive at Mr. Jefferies, 
Mr. Robinson's secretary, making the campaign as 
a volunteer whereby H.M. may be truly informed 
of what passes.”—* The Marlborough Dispatches,’ 
vol. iii. p. 359. 

It was accordingly arranged that Jefferyes 
was to accompany Charles XII.’s army into 
the field, in reality as a combatant military 
attaché, but nominally as a volunteer. The 
British Treasury granted him an allowance 
for his equipage and subsistence (¢4<d., p. 379). 
From an editorial note in ‘The Marlborough 
Dispatches’ it appears that Jefferyes kept 
Marlborough informed of all that passed 
during the campaigns in which the former 
took part; but that Count Piper (Charles’s 
chief Minister) had to be heavily subsidized 
before he permitted Jefferyes to transmit the 


* His name appears as captain in this regiment 
in 1712 (‘ English Army Lists,’ vol. vi. p. 248). 


intelligence desired by the Duke (c47d., vol. v. 
p- 619). In short, Marlborough had to pay 
the piper ! 

At the battle of Pultawa (8 July, 1709), 
which established the ascendency of Peter 
the Great over his Swedish rival, Jefferyes 
was taken prisoner and lost all his equipage. 
He was given his liberty some months later ; 
but it was not till the spring of 1710 that he 
reached London and presented his bill of 
expenses to the Lords of the Treasury. Here 
it is:— 

Taken from him on his being made 
prisoner by the Cossacks, eight horses, 
one baggage waggon, and all his goods 


and equipage to the value of ... -- £140:0:0 
Extraordinary expenses from the 
Ukraine to Mosco as 
Extraordinary expenses from Mosco to 
Smolensko with a guard A ane 18:0:0 
From thence for the rest of the journey 
£248 :0:0 


Endorsed: ‘Captain Jetteryes’s Bill of 
Extraordinary Expenses and Losses” (‘Trea- 
sury Papers’ under date of 4 April, 1710). 

A warrant was issued by the Treasury for 
the above amount in April, 1710. 

On 19 January, 1711, Jefferyes left London 
for Bender,* whither Charles XII. had 
retreated after his decisive defeat at Pultawa. 

| Through Sir Robert Sutton, British Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, promises had been 
obtained from the Grand Vizier that Capt. 
Jefferyes, the accredited British Envoy to 
the King of Sweden, should have every 
facility given him in Turkey on his journey 
to Bender. For over five years Charles XII. 
was an exile of his own free will, and 
for most of that weary time Jefferyes 
remained in the neighbourhood of Bender, 
and assisted the iron-willed monarch with 
advice and money (Voltaire’s ‘History of 
Charles XII.’?). When Charles did elect to 
return to his own dominions he travelled 
with that marvellous rapidity which even 
Napoleon could not have outdone in his 
youngest days. Jefteryes describes the king’s 
journey in a letter to Lord Townshend, 
written from Stralsund, 4 December (O.S.), 
1714:— 

“‘His Majty having dispos’d the small body of 
troops he had brought with him from Dimotico, 
and those that had joynd him from Bender, into 
15 bands, and regulated their march, he departed 
from Pitest Oct. the 28th, O.S., and by the 3d of 
Nov. came to Vienna, where he only stay’d to take 
vost, and by Lintz, Ratisbon, Nuremburg, 

amberg, Meiningen, Cassell, Brunswick, Leutzen 


* Mr. Rowe to Mr. Jackson, the British Envoy 
at Stockholm. ‘S. P. Sweden,’ 1704-14, 
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on the Elbe, arriv’d at the gates of Stralsund the 
11th at night, insomuch that His Majty made in a 
fourtnight’s time upwards of 200 German miles, 
and was in his own Dominions before any certain 
notice could be had of his being gone from Pitest ; 
At his arrivall here his legs were swell’d to that 
degree that the Chirurgions were oblig’d to cutt 
open his boots, besides the wound on his left foot 
had open’d of it self, and he had receiv’d so many 
contutions by the falling of his post-horses, that 
he was _in some danger of being attackd with a 
fever: Nevertheless His Majty has conquerd all 
this, and his wound is now allmost clos’d up again.” 
—Stowe MS. 227, fo. 528. 

The next landmark in Jefferyes’s career is 
his marriage in London (mar. licence dated 
14 October, 1717) to Elizabeth, widow of 
Edward Herbert, Esq., and eldest daughter 
of Col. Philip Herbert. This lady died in 
November, 1718, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Her husband was_pre- 
sumably in Russia when his wife died, as the 
‘Historical Register,’ under date of 9 October, 
1718, says: ‘* His Majesty appointed James 
Jeffreys, Esq., to be his Resident at the 
Court of the Czar of Muscovy.” In 1722 
Jefferyes inherited the Blarney Castle estate 
on his father’s death ; but, except for short 
visits home, his official duties kept him 
at Petersburg. In 1727 George II. con- 
firmed Jefferyes in his post at the Russian 
Court. There is no certainty as to the date 
of James Jefferyes’s second marriage, which 
must have taken place about 1730. It 
appears from his will in the Prerogative 
Court, Dublin, that he had, in 1734, two 
daughters (presumably twins) by his first 
wife; and a son by his second marriage 
to Miss Ann St. John (?). The will is as 
follows :— 


‘In the name of God, Amen. I James Jefferyes 
of Blarney in the County of Cork do make this my 
last Will and testament in manner and form 
following Imprimis to my two daughters now in 
Dantzig Ann Louise and Elizabeth Jefferyes I 
give and bequeath two thousand seven hundred 
and two pounds three shillings capital stock in the 
Bank of England and two thousand pounds capital 
stock in the English East India Company to be 
equally divided between them Item I devise unto 
my most dearly beloved wife to my son James 
St John Jefferyes and to whatever my said wife 
Ann Jefferyes is now big with if born alive all the 
rest of my substance to be disposed of and divided 
in such manner as has been settled by my marriage 
settlement......1 do constitute and appoint my said 
wife Ann my sole executrix and hays no doubt of 
her taking all care of my children even of her half 
daughters whom I most earnestly recommend to 
her. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this 11th day of June 1734.” 


From a memorandum attached to the above 
will, it appears that James Jefferyes died 
abroad in June or July, 1739. Ann Jefferyes, 
the relict, proved her husband’s — will 


16 August, 1740. James St. John Jefferyes 
succeeded to the Blarney estate. In his will, 
proved at Dublin in 1780, he is described as 
of “ Blarney Castle, co. Cork, Esq.” 
CHARLES DALtTon. 
32, West Cromwell Road, 8. W. 


Grspon’s ‘ DECLINE AND AMERICA. 
—The late Charles R. Hildeburn once told me 
that the first edition of Gibbon was sold in 
New York during the American Revolution, 
because that city was in the hands of the 
English. But in Philadelphia, the rebel 
capital, copies were not to be had. The first 
edition of vol. i. (February, 1776) was sold 
out in a few days, and it is highly improbable 
that a single copy reached our shores. The 
second edition (corrected, according to The 
London Chronicle) appeared on 1 June, and 
this too was soon sold. The British Museum 
has a third edition of vol. i., dated 1777. 

Last summer I examined the card _cata- 
logues of the best libraries in Boston, Provi- 
dence, Cambridge, and New York, but found 
no early editions of Gibbon. In the Ridgway 
Library of Philadelphia we have vols. iil—vi. 
in their first edition (1788), but vols. i.-iii. are 
dated 1782-87 (third edition). Washington’s 
copy (6 vols. 8vo, 1783) was sold in 1904 to a 
private purchaser. It had belonged to Bishop 
Hurst (Wesleyan). There is no such edition 
in the British Museum Catalogue, but my 
informant is Wilberforce Eames, Lenox 
Librarian, New York. 3 

In 9° §. xii. 129 there is a question about 
the price of the first edition. No answer has 
yet been made. I lately, through my English 
booksellers, Messrs. Hills & Co., of Sunder- 
land, advertised in Great Britain for a copy 
of vol. i., first edition. Not a single one was 
forthcoming, but a dealer at Portsmouth 
produced a copy of the second edition (1776), 
price 7s. 6d. Abert J. EDMUNDs. 

Historical Society of Penna. 


“CHARACTER IS FATE.”—Some time ago 
the question was asked and answered in 
‘N. & Q.’ as to the authorship of this saying. 
But here is an authority older than any that 
was then cited. In the sixty-eighth fragment 
of Heraclitus, in Mullach’s ‘ Fragmenta Philo- 
sophorum Grecorum,’ we have 7 dos 
Saizwv—which is exactly “character is des- 
tiny.” F. T. Seymour. 


Matruew Arnowp’s Sonnet ‘East AND 
West.’—Years ago I came across a variant 
on Matthew Arnold’s sonnet ‘ East and West, 
giving a new interpretation to the lines, 
somewhat different from what the poet 
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sought to convey. The amended version, by 

a Mr. Gadley or Mr. Godley, appeared in a 

number of Zhe Holyhead Parish Magazine. 

Inasmuch as the lines might give rise to 

speculation on the part of the curious as 

to surmised relation of incidents, I transcribe 

the amended setting :— 

In the bare midst of Anglesey they show 

Two springs which close by one another play ; 

And long ago, two holy men, they say, 

At noon met often where those waters flow. 

One Eastward came, fronting the morning glow, 

The sun-burnt Kybi from his Western bay, 

While the fair Seiriol from the rising day 

Westward with unsunned face did always go. 

Noon passed, and then as each one homeward sped 

The dweller in the West still faced the light, 

The dweller in the East was still in shade. 

Even so to-day in conquering sunshine bright 

The man of the bold West comes forth arrayed ; 

He of the mystic East is touched with night. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Carnarvon. 


“OnpatRa”: its Ortcin.—Looking over 
the latest half-volume of the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ (O- Pf), I notice that the 
zoological term ondatra is merely described 


benefit of future inquirers, that the facts con- 
nected with its initiation should be made as 
clear and correct as possible. 

The North-Eastern Railway Company and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany were the pioneers in this matter. They 
ran each other very close, but with regard to 
the date of commencement the North-Eastern 
Company was undoubtedly first. Putting on 
one side the experimental runs which had 
been going on at intervals for six months 
previously, the North-Eastern Company 
commenced carrying the public by electrically 
propelled trains on the morning of 29 March, 
1904. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Com- 
pany, though they had advertised their inten- 
tion of starting on 22 March, 1904, were not 
ready then, owing to a breakdown at their 
power station, and did not actually begin to 
carry passengers until 9 April, 1904, or ten 
days after the North-Eastern Company had 
publicly inaugurated their electric service of 
trains between New Bridge Street Station, 


| Newcastle, and Benton. 


The difference in time is slight, and both 
companies deserve to be credited with pro- 
gressive ideas ; but after all it is fitting that 


as “native Canadian name.” This is a/the district which gave birth to George 


pity, because, so far as its derivation is 
concerned, ondatra is unique. Practically 
all other North American zoological terms 
are from one or other of the dialects of 
the great Algonquin family. There are 
forty or more of these Algonquin names of 
beasts and fishes, but ondatrais not Algonquin 
at all, it belongs to quite another group—the 
Huron. The Algonquin synonym is musquash, 
which is better known in English than 
ondatra, as it is the trade name employed by 
the furriers. It is curious that, in spite of 
the prominent part played by the Five 
Nations in Canadian history, we should have 
retained of their language but this one word, 
while the Algonquins, their rivals, have con- 
tributed at least a hundred to our vocabulary. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Exectric Rattways.—On 28 July, 1905, a 
day after the deplorable disaster to an elec- 
tric train on the Liverpool and Southport 
branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way, a statement was made in one of the 
leading London journals that “the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Company was the first 
of the English main lines to electrify a part 
of its system.” 

This statement is not strictly accurate, and 
as electric propulsion may in the course of 
time bring about a complete revolution in 
railway travelling, it is, I think, desirable, in 
the interest of historical truth, and for the 


| Stephenson and his steam locomotive should 


also be the district to pioneer a further 
advance in railway traction. 
JOHN OXBERRY. 
Gateshead. 


“App”: “Apper.’—At Logie, on 20 Feb- 
ruary, 1655, the presbytery of Dunblane 
made a minute: “This day the presbyterie 
appoynts George buchanane to exerceis and 
Hughe Hannah to adde on 8 luc. 29 verse at 
Dunblane 13 Marche nixt.”? Mr. R. M. Fer- 
gusson, in his ‘Logie: a Parish History’ 
(1905, i. 105), says :-- 

‘The appointments to exercise and add, at the 
meeting of 13 March, were, it seems, not kept, as 
the opening Minute of that meeting bears that 
‘This day thair wes no exercise in respect the 
exerciser and adder were both absent. The exer- 
ciser sent ane Lettre of excuse showing that he was 
extreame sick qlk was acceptit.’” 

It seems worth while to note these tech- 
nical uses of the words for the benefit of the 
*N.E.D, Q. V. 


Irish WeatHeR Rime.—In The Zoologist 
for March, 1867, is a paper on the common 
gull by Mr. Harry Blake-Knox, wherein the 
following lines, which I have not met with 
elsewhere, are quoted. He says :— 

‘“*T quite believe in the popular opinion that the 

ull seeks the land more during stormy than durin 
fine weather, and on such occasions flies muc 
further inland. 


Cg 
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Seagull, seagull, 
Sit on the strand ; 
God help the poor sailors 
When ies come to land, 
is a common Irish rhyme, and I think in many cases 
too true.”—P. 628. 
ASTARTE. 


Lawson's ‘New Guinea.’—The following 
memorandum will be of some interest to 
bibliographers of travel. 

Early in the seventies there appeared, 
through Sampson Low & Co., * Wanderings in 
the Interior of New Guinea,’ by Capt. J. A. 
Lawson. I read it once, deeply interested, 
but with some misgivings. The book was 
reviewed at considerable length in The 
Atheneum, in the very racy tone of that 
period. New Guinea was then little known, 
and it was justifiable to suspend a final 
judgment on Capt. Lawson ; but the reviewer 
went so far as to invite his readers to look 
upon the author as a clever fictionist. A 
fortnight later appeared the author’s protest, 
defying his critic in terms which the latter 
met with polite sarcasm. In another letter 
Capt. Lawson says: “Had it not been for 
the wish of my publishers I should not take 
notice of your reviewer.” Reviewer now 
asks for the tiger-skins, and cannot further 
discuss the subject till they are produced. 
Capt. Moresby appears next upon the scene, 
filling four columns in Zhe Atheneum of 
29 May, 1875. He has never before heard of 
Capt. Lawson, although acting near Australia 
and New Guinea at the very period. Lawson 
presently resumes, undismayed by his rival’s 
array of facts and comparisons of dates, and 
protests against Capt. Moresby reflecting 
upon the exploits of an ‘‘explorer who has 
made discoveries as important as his own”; 
a due sense of modesty should have kept him 
silent, and so forth. 

On 4 November, 1876, Zhe Atheneum 
noticed another wonderful book of adventure 
(Tinsley), ‘A Narrative of Travel and Sport 
in Burmah, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula,’ 
by John Bradley. The reviewer—probably 
the same that dealt with Capt. Lawson— 
was candid. “John Bradley” was prudent 
enough to abstain from the invitation of 
needless retorts from a writer who was evi- 
dently a past-master in sarcasm. 

I have just discovered that ‘The Wander- 
ing Naturalist, a Story of Adventure’ 
(Remington, 1880), is a third Munchausen 
book by the same author. 

Now, I have always had Capt. Lawson 
lurking in a corner of my brain. It seemed 
as if I should certainly live to learn the truth 
about him. It has come. I was recently 


chatting with a friend, who gave me some 
ingenious stories of his native village in 
Huntingdonshire—Brampton, I think. There 
was one oddity, unfortunately a cripple, and 
unable to compete fairly in life with other 
young men, who dabbled in books when not 
wandering about with a gun. Entirely self- 
educated, he had got as far as “ Herodotus.” 
He bethought himself to write a good book, 
and the product was “ Wanderings in New 
Guinea, by Capt. John A. Lawson.” 
EpWARD SMITH. 
Putney. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Pic: Swine: Hoc.—The word “ pig ” was 
known to Johnson only as meaning the young 
of a swine, “a young sow or boar.” This is 
still the only sense of “pig” in many locali- 
ties, where ‘‘a sow and her pigs” marks the 
distinction. But in literary English now 
‘‘pig” is generally substituted (euphemis- 
tically, I suppose) for swine, sow, or hog; and 
even in reference to wild swine or hogs one 
hears of pig-sticking, and the victims referred 
to as “pigs.” I have not observed any clear 
instance of this widened use of ‘‘ pig” before 
the nineteenth century, and shall be glad of 
clear examples before 1840. : 
While writing of this, I may also mention 
that in the south of Scotland the generic 
name of the porcine animal is “sow,” of 
which “swine” is employed as the plural, on 
the analogy, I suppose, of cow, kine ; “swine” 
is not there used as a singular, and hog, being 
applied to a sheep of a certain age, is not 
available. It would be interesting to know 
how far this extends locally, and indeed to 
know exactly how pig, sow, swine, hog, are 
distinguished in various parts of England. 
In Oxford I am told that bacon-piy is applied 
even to an animal of 4cwt., which I should 
consider long past the pig estate, and call a 
bacon-hog. ut exact distinctions of this 
kind are often very local, or restricted to 
those in the trade. J. A. H. Murray. 


‘Utm AND TRAFALGAR.—At the end of 
vol. ii. of the second edition of Southey’s 
‘ Life of Nelson, small 12mo, 1814 (printed 
for John Murray, bookseller to the Admiralty 
and Board of Longitude), there is printed the 
following :— 


“The Printer having a few pages of the last 


sheet unoccupied, it occurred to the Publisher that 
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the readers of the ‘Life of Nelson’ would not be 
displeased to see them filled up with a Monody on 
his Death, written while the event was yet recent, 
and commonly attributed to a gentleman high in 
oftice, and distinguished no less by his public 
services than his transcendant abilities. 

the Life’ itself ‘ Ulm and Trafalgar’ appears 

to form no unapt accompaniment. In both, the 
dying hero is seen with the same reverential ad- 
miration and love :—in both, the same exalted use 
is made of the glory which he bequeathed to his 
country.” 
Then follows, under the title of ‘Ulm and 
Trafalgar, a poem of 122 lines in riming 
decasyllabic couplets. The author’s name is 
not given, although an extract of eight lines 
is placed on the title-page of each volume. 
Who was the author?) Has the poem been 
published separately, or elsewhere ? 

At the conclusion of the letterpress of the 
same second volume there are also printed 
the following lines, in the original Greek, 
and without accents :— 


Tot pev Samoves evor, Acos peyadov dia Bovdas, 
ec Aor, exty avOpwzur. 
In a later edition the following English 
version (quoted in 7'he Guardian for 18 Oct.) 
is substituted :— 
For gods they are, through high Jove’s counsels good, 
Haunting the earth, the guardians of mankind. 
Whose is this translation? and when was it 
first substituted for the original Greek ? 
G 


** SKERRICK.”—In the course of an examina- 
tion regarding the sanitary condition of his 
dwelling, a Lincolnshire man exclaimed that 
‘**there wasn’t a skerrick of nuisance about 
the house.” The word “skerrick” does not 
appear in Mr. Peacock’s ‘Glossary of Lincoln- 
shire Words,’ and is not of very frequent 
utterance at the present time, and I should 
therefore be grateful for any information 
concerning it. ARC; 

(“Skirrick, sb., a particle, morsel, scrap, atom. 
Also used fig. Cf. scwddich, scurrich, sb., sherrick. 
In use Wm., Yks., Stf., Not., Lin., Nhp., Not., 
and in forms skerriy, skirrick, skirrack.” See ‘ Eng. 


Dial. Dict.’]} 


_ Bowes or Etrorp.—I am desirous of obtain- 
ing some information respecting the above 
family. In 1* 8. x. 348 a correspondent 
seems to imply that they were descendants 
of Sir Jerome Bowes, the ambassador to 
Russia, who died 1616, for he says, “His 
[Sir Jerome's] family settled at Elford (co. 
Stafford) and Humberstone”; and at 5t® §, 
vii. 418 the Boweses of Elford are spoken 
of as collateral descendants of Sir Jerome 
Bowes, “who claimed descent from the ancient 
stock of Bowes of Streatlam.” 


In Harl. Soc. vol. i. p. 29 (Sir) Jerome 
Bowes is Yin as the second son of John 


and thinks it probable that Sir Jerome was a 
descendant of John Bowes, Speaker of the 
House of Commons 14 Henry VI. (a.p. 1436). 

Mackenzie and Ross, however, in ‘ Views 
of County of Durham,’ p. 174, give an account 
of Gibside and its contents, amongst which 
was a portrait of Sir Martin Bowes, Lord 
Mayor of London 1545, who is described as a 
descendant of Bowes of York, Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

If both these statements are correct they 
tend to show that the Boweses of Elford and 
Boweses of York both spring from the Boweses 
of Streatlam. I can, however, find no evi- 
dence that they do. 

I shall be grateful to any of your readers 
who can inform me where I shall find (a) 


proof of the descent of Sir Jerome Bowes 
‘from the Boweses of Streatlam ; (/) of the 
descent of either Sir Jerome or Sir Martin 
‘from John Bowes, the Speaker ; (c) of the 
| descent of the Boweses of Elford or of their 
'namesakes of York from the Boweses of 
_Streatlam ; and (d) the lineage of the Boweses 
of Elford, the last male representative of 
which was George Bowes, whose only 
‘daughter, Mary, married Craven Howard, 
grandson of the first Earl of Berkshire, and 
| great-grandson of the first Earl of Suffolk. 
The Boweses of Elford do not appear to 
have kept Humberstone long in the family, 
for Nichols’s ‘History of the County 
of Leicester,’ vol. iii. p. 273, records that 
Richard Bowes, son of Sir John Bowes of 
Elford, married Margaret, eldest daughter 
(and co-heiress with her sister Elizabeth) of 
Henry Keble of Humberstone, who died 1571, 
and that Sir Edward King, second husband 
of Elizabeth, sold his wife’s part of the manor 
of Humberstone to her sister Margaret, wife 
of Richard Bowes, whose son, John Bowes of 
Elford, who married Anne, daughter of 
Robert Burdett of Bramcote, co. Warwick, 
sold Humberstone to Sir Henry Hastings, 
who died 1629, his son Henry inheriting. 
Francis H. RELTON. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


” 


‘““ WHEN IN DoUBT—DON’T.” — In an article 
on ‘The Ethics of Falsehood and Murder,’ 
in The Morning Post of 19 August, Mr. 
Andrew Lang wrote: “The only rule of 
morals is ‘when in doubt—don’t.” From 


whom was he quoting? The doctrine is old 


—O 


| Bowes, “a sixth brother of the House of Bowes 
of......,” and your correspondent at the first 
|of the above references implies that the 
| blank should be filled in with “Streatlam,” 
: 
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enough ; but I thought I knew the formu- 
lator of the maxim, and was not aware that 
it had ever been set at large. 

St. SwITHIn. 


‘THe Arms oF ABRAHAM.’—Over thirty 
years ago in Burma I heard this song, of 
which one verse runs :— 

Indeed, to be a soldier 
It is so very hard, 

For when a fellow has his gun 
They put him on the guard. 

Chorus. 

He’s gone, he’s gone, 
As meek as any lamb ; 

They took him, yes, they took him, 
To the arms of Abraham. 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
tell me who wrote the words and music, and 
where a copy of both may be obtained. 

W. F. NEwcome. 


Betts.—I saw a while ago a list—supplied, 

I think, by Lord Grimthorpe—of the relative 

sizes of the largest bells in the world. I 

thought it was in ‘N. & Q.,’ but a reference 

to the Indexes shows me my memory has 

played me false. Will one of your corre- 
spondents kindly supply the — 
UCIS. 


“THAT IS, HE WOULD HAVE.”’—During the 
Crimean War, after a false rumour of the 
capture of Sebastopol which had set England 
agog with joy, one of the periodicals pub- 
lished a very amusing skit, based upon the 
above theme, of which the first verse (in my 
memory) was :— 

I sing about a subject now of which each paper has 
its Tull— 
The glorious deed so lately done, the taking of 
Sebastopol : 
That is, they would have taken it, as such was 
their intention, yet 
They haven't, so this latest joke I hope you will 
not mention yet. 
Chorus: Bow, wow, wow! &e. 
This was evidently based upon something 
of James Smith’s; for Barham, in a note 
to the ‘ Auto-da-Fé,’ where he has said that 
the Spanish Queen ordered “some masses 
of Handel’s,” explains— 
That is, she would have ordered them—but none 
are known, I fear, as his, 
For Handel never wrote a mass, and so she’d David 
erez S— 
with the same chorus, and credits it as 
Posthumous note by theghostofJamesSmith, 
Esq.” But in the entertaining collection of 
Smith’s miscellanea published by his brother 
Horace after James’s death, there is nothing 
of the kind. Also I have forgotten a few 
lines of the Sebastopol poem, which I once 


knew entire, and cannot identify the old 
anthology in which I saw it. I should be 
obliged for information where I can find the 
poem, as well as whether Smith’s original 
survives. Forrest MorGan. 

Hartford, Connecticut, U.S. 

(The idea is taken from the well-known poem 
beginning ‘* I sing a doleful tragedy: Guy Fawkes, 
that prince of sinisters,” the whole of which we 
once heard sung by a famous West-Country duke. ] 


Mozart. — Who composed the English 
words put to the music of a Mass in 6G, 
commonly called the Twelfth, published by 
Novello under the name of Mozart? Novello 
doesnot know ; Profs. Cummings and Stanford 


do not know; Grove is silent. Who does 
know? BrRocKLEHURST. 
Giggleswick. 


Prans or Lucca.—Are there in existence 
any plans of the city of Lucca, showing the 
streets, &c., in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. The plan of Florence in 
Davidsohn’s ‘Forschungen’ (part i.) is an 
example of what [ should like to see. 


‘Pocutum Exrevatum.’— A composition 
with this title, by Dr. Arne, was published 
by the Royal Harmonic Institution, Argyll 
Rooms, 246, Regent Street, early in the 
nineteenth century. Had it been published 
elsewhere earlier? or is anything known of 
the original MS. ? CeEncI. 


Maxwett Brown : Goopson.—Can any one 
kindly identify for me Edward Maxwell 
Brown and Charlotte Goodson, living in 
London in 1795? CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


“Smita” 1x Latin.—In The Atheneum of 
24 December, 1904, p. 868, it was stated that 
marescallus was the Latin term for “ smith 
or farrier.” In the Earsdon parish registers 
the term fabor ferrari is used for the same 
trade. Which is the correct term, or that 
more generally employed? 

F. R. N. Haswett. 
[ Faber ferrarius is known.] 


Sir H. De Lancey.—The widow 
of thisdistinguished soldier, mortally wounded 
at Waterloo, left an interesting account of 
his last days, now in the possession of one of 
the family — see ‘Recollections of Samuel 


Rogers,’ p. 210; and ‘Dict. of Nat. Bio- 


graphy.’ Has this MS. been ever published, 
wholly or in part ? S. W. O. 
‘AraBiAN Nicuts’—Can Con. PRIDEAUX, 


or any reader, tell me if there is an edition of 
the ‘ Nights’ in Arabic with vowel points ? 
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I am told there was a vocalized edition 
published at Bombay about a quarter of a 
century ago, but have failed to trace it. All 
the editions I can find in London are un- 
pointed. There is a small Arabic chresto- 
mathy, published at Lahore in 1896, called 
*Tuhfat al Adab,’ which contains a few of 
the shorter stories with points ; and there is 
a charming edition of ‘Zeyn Alasnam,’ by 
Florence Groff, Paris, 1889, which is fully 
vocalized ; but I know of nothing else. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Tue Lyceum THeatre.-—Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q. tell me at what date the Lyceum 
was a Roman Catholic chapel? In ‘Old 
Time Aldwych, Kingsway, and Neighbour- 
hood,’ by Charles Gordon, it is stated on 
p. 197 that “at one time it was a School of 
Defence, at another a Roman Catholic 
Chapel.” So far I have been unable to find 
any record of this. Dr. Newman and the 
Fathers of the Oratory were in King William 
Street in the forties, but that was many years 
afterwards. This would be about 1810 or 
thereabouts, I conjecture; but a Catholic 
Directory of that date makes no mention of 
it. Frepertck T. HipcaMe. 

{The authority for the statement in ‘Old Time 
Aldwych’ appears to be E. L. Blanchard. See 
. rs Player’s Portfolio,’ ‘Era ‘Almanack,’ 1875, 
p. i. 


Romney Portrait.—Mrs. Anna Eliza Bray 
writes in her ‘Autobiography,’ edited by 
John A. Kempe (Chapman «& Hall, 1884), 
referring to the second wife of her grand- 
father, Nicholas Kempe :— 

‘*T must mention that he was lucky in his choice 
of wives, for when pretty well advanced in years he 
took for his second spouse a young and celebrated 
beauty. That her celebrity in this particular was 
well deserved I can myself attest, having seen an 


1785-6 this area was ecclesiastical property, 
forming, it is said, the endowment of the 
prebend of Kentish Town, or Cantlers, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and as a good deal is 
now being heard and said regarding the 
alienation of tithes and other Church pro- 
perty, it would be interesting to inquirers 
into this subject to know how this valuable 
estate ceased to be ecclesiastical property. 

F. pe H. L. 


Autuors oF Songs WaNnTED.—What were 
the words of the songs ‘Why, Soldiers, 
Why ?’ and ‘Immortal was his Soul,’ and by 
whom were they written ? 

Artuur Houston. 

22, Lancaster Gate, W. 


Beplies, 
KINGSWAY AND ALDWYCH. 
(10 §. iv. 361.) 

Mr. Rutron’s note pleasantly recalls to 
our recollection the vast improvements that 
have been effected in London since Plancus 
was Consul sixty-five years ago. Of those 
that he enumerates, the formation of New 
Oxford Street was perhaps the earliest. In 
connecting Oxford Street with Holborn, this 
thoroughfare made a clearance of the worst 
rookery in St. Giles’s, which in course of 
time had gained a footing on the site of the 
hospital vineyard, on a corner of which had 
been built one of the many Vine Streets of 
London. Any one travelling down New 
Oxford Street on the tov of an omnibus will 
notice that it was built with an eye to 
architectural uniformity, although the lapse 
of years has caused deviations from the 
original plan as marked as those in Regent 
Street. Further eastward the Holborn 


admirable life-size portrait of her with a pug-dog on 
her lap. This was painted in the days of her youth 
and loveliness by Romney, who declared her to be 
one of the greatest beauties that had ever sat for 
his canvas, and accordingly bestowed unusual pains 
upon the picture.” 

Who was this lady? and where is the por- 
trait now ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A,, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


PREBEND OF CANTLERS, OR Kentisn Town, 
IN St. Pau’s CaTHEpRAL.—Can any one give 


trustworthy information as to the manner in| 


which the area now known as Camden Town 
and Kentish Town came into the possession 
of Charles Pratt, first Earl Camden, Lord 
High Chancellor 1766-70, and afterwards 
from 1784 Lord President of the Council in 
the ministry of the younger Pitt? Up to 


Viaduct has facilitated transit to a degree 
'hardly realized by the younger generation. 
| During the whole of 1859 I was a clerk in the 
/old East India House in Leadenhall Street, 
;and as it was my practice to walk every 
‘evening to my homein the N.W. district, I 
have a lively recollection of the stiff climb 
up Holborn Hill. I took my revenge when I 
witnessed the opening of the Viaduct by her 
late Gracious Majesty in November, 1869. 
Kingsway and Aldwych, as Mr. Rurron 
points out, restore to us historic names. The 
loss of Kingsgate Street, with its memories 
of King James I. and that not dissimilar 
person Sarah Gamp, may arouse a senti- 
mental regret, and it would be a graceful act 
/on the part of the London County Council to 
affix a tablet showing where the old King’s 
/Gate formerly stood. In Faithorne’s map, 
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1658, it is depicted as a kind of five-barred 
gate, with the exception that it has only 
three bars ; and the same gate is shown in 
Porter's map, 1660. In Morden and Lea’s 
fine map of 1682 it has disappeared, as 
Theobalds had then ceased to be a royal 
residence, and the road was thrown open to 
the public, though it was still used by royalty 
on its way to Newmarket. And, as we see 
from the same map, the road branching to 
the east was still called “The Kings Way,” 
and this royal appellation survived till recent 
times. In the 1732 edition of the same map 
the road is styled *‘ Theobalds Row or Kings 
Way,” but subsequently a distinction was 
made, Theobalds Row extending as far as 
Bedford Row, and King’s Way onwards as 
far as Gray’s Inn Lane. The later changes 
of name have been given by Mr. Rurrton. 
Mr. Wheatley, under ‘Kingsgate Street’ 
(‘London Past and Present,’ ii. 346), quotes 
from the MS. Accounts of the Surveyor of 
the Ways to the Crown, 1681-4, 2 couple of 
entries relating to ‘‘the Kings Gate at 
Gray’s Inn Lane end”; but as Gray's Inn 
Lane is considerably to the eastward of 
Kingsgate Street, these entries must refer to 
another gate, which I have not seen marked 
on any map. 

The historical associations of the district 
traversed by the new thoroughfare were 
lightly touched upon by me in a paper under 
the heading ‘From Holborn to the Strand’ 
(9% §. ii. 81), which was written when the 
project in its present shape was finally de- 
cided on. There was a slight mistake* in 
this paper, which I am glad to take this 
opportunity of correcting. The concessionnaire 
of Clare Market was not John Holles, first 
Earl of Clare, who died in 1637, but his son 
John, second Earl (0b. 1665), who, under the 
“ Act for the Preventing of the Multiplicity 
of Buildings in and about the Suburbs of 
London,” 1656, received a licence to hold in 
Clement’s Inn Fields a common, free, and 
open market. The new Aldwych only touches 
the fringe of the district of that name, which 
extended from the Strand to Holborn, and 
was divided into two nearly equal portions, 
the southern one being in the parish of 
St. Clement’s Danes, and the northern in 
that of St. Giles’s in the Fields. This northern 
half at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century was an open space, covering two 
acres, and known as Oldwick, Oldwich, or 
Old Witch Close, which was bounded on the 
north by Great Queen Street, on the west by 


Drury Lane, on the south by Princes and 
Duke Streets, and on the east by Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. In 1629 the inhabitants of these 
streets petitioned the king to the effect that 
certain people had attempted to build on the 
“little close called Old Witch, which had 
always lain open, free to all persons to walk 
therein, and sweet and wholesome for the 
King and his servants to pass towards 
Theobalds.” The petitioners were quite pre- 
pared to lease the close, and plant trees on 
it, if only the meditated buildings might be 
stopped ;_ but notwithstanding that Inigo 
Jones and others, to whom the petition was 
referred, reported that the erection of build- 
ings would tend to defeat the king’s intention 
declared in his proclamation and commission 
for buildings, a licence was granted to Sir 
Edward Stradling to build upon the ground, 
and within a very few years, as we can see 
from Faithorne’s map, it was covered with 
houses.* The property afterwards came into 
the possession of the Weld family, and it 
would be a concession to historical truth if 
the County Council could see its way to alter 
the meaningless name of Great Wild Street, 
which was the principal thoroughfare run- 
ning through the estate, into its original 
designation of Weld Street. 

It may be noted for future reference that 
Kingsway was opened for public traftic on 
Thursday, 26 October, 1905, and that omni- 
buses and other vehicles began on that date 
to run through the whole length of the street. 
The breadth of the roadway has probably 
prevented the formation of any of the open 
spaces for which, like the frontagers of Old 
Witch Close, I pleaded in my note of 1898. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


{Further replies next week.] 


Netson’s SigNau‘(10 §. iv. 321, 370).—I 
need say nothing about positiveness, as Pror. 
LAUGHTON is vigorous in that line too. 
Thompson’s letter, however, does not make 
its evidence to date eighty years after the 
battle, but carries us straightto the very deck 
of the Victory at the crucial moment. Thomp- 
son’s father had more than once heard Browne 
tell the story. Of course he had. Browne was 
proud of the tale,and had often told it— 
always told it, in fact, whenever he got a 
chance. 

The ships’ logs in some instances give the 
code Pror. LAUGHTON tellsus. ‘In 
some instances.” Well, do they give it in this ? 
If they do not, there is no evidence at all. If 


* This mistake occurs in ‘London Past and 
Present’ and other topographical works, 


* ‘Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1629-31,’ pp. 47, 
55, 221. 
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they do, let him quote it and the sailors who 
endorse it. If only we can establish the 
actual words, I am perfectly content to be 
proved wrong. I may still think them ill 
strung, but I shall be satisfied. At present I 
am not. 

Of Pasco, Thompson only says “I believe ” 
he ‘‘ had been disabled.” What he does abso- 
lutely deny is that Pasco “had to do with 
the well-known” signal. Pror. LauGutTon 
slurs the whole of this over as if it were 
a mere nothing. 

We have thus the distinct word of G. L. 
Browne denying what Pasco asserts, and 
giving the very words of Nelson. It struck 
the young lieutenant that “ England” should 
be substituted ; that ‘ Nelson” would want six 
flags, whilst one would do for “England”; and 
he elicits the direct reply : “Right, Browne ; 
that’s better.” This brings it all home to me 
with a Plutarchean force that should accom- 
pany veracity. It has the further advantage 
of discharging from the phrase two improper 
words—‘“ confide ” and that.” 

The word “ expects,” that Pasco would sub- 
stitute for “ confides,” may have a flag in the 
code ; but how do you propose to account for 
what Browne says of Nelson as a word want- 
ing six flags? This appeals strongly to me. 


how disappointed I have been of my inten- 
tion. Weeks ago I wrote to the Daily Mail, 
feeling sure there would be blundering as to 
the words of this proud signal; but they 
withheld me from their circulation. I wanted 
all this to have been discussed beforehand, 
not after the event. When ‘N. & Q. kindly 
gave me house room it came too late to 
correct anything. On the 2lst the Daily 
Mail put forth a picture with the Pasco 
version. That gave publicity ; but publicity 
can assure neither accuracy nor veracity— 
the reverse rather, if anything at all. As we 
cannot, I fear, reach the truth now, it 
remains for the country at large to adopt as 
final the best phrase—that which is most 
worthy of the occasion. 

“ Whosoever,” says Ralegh, “in writing a 
modern history, shall follow the truth too 
near the heels, it may haply strike out his 
teeth.” 

There are three versions for us to choose 
from. We shall have to see which will lose its 
teeth by close running. Being of a positive 
temperament, I say that Pror, LAuGHTon’s 
teeth are perfectly safe in his head. It is 
only the log-book can make that true, and 
so cause him mutilation. 

The version “ England expects that every 


The word “Nelson” was in debate, and the) man will do his duty ” I regard as ¢mposszble to 
word ‘‘confides ” was not. To me it is clear | be true, and should still if fifty Pascos swore 
that Pasco was not there (disabled or not! to it. The man who could reach the thought, 


disabled), and that Browne was. 


Whether “confide” was a blunder-word of | 


the great admiral’s or not I cannot say. I 
am not read in his dispatches. For such a 
ag it is not worth referring to them. If 

e likes to make a neuter verb into a verb 
active, I should say at once, “Good admiral, 
make it as active as your own self, or the 
British navy, if you like.” 

Let somebody produce the code signal 
from the actual log, if it exists. If not, away 
with all palaver about historical accuracy in 
the matter. It is lost, and nobody can replace 
it now that a hundred years have whittled 
us away from it. Pasco’s story looks to me 
disabled, whether he himself was so or not 
at the minute of breathless interest we are 
now discussing. Browne’s tale carries with 
it the truth and heat that burn a picture in 
upon the brain as imperishably as Shakspere’s 
Ceesar, when re-read for us out of Plutarch 
by him. 

I am pleased to see that W. R. H. is with 
me so far as to reject the word that alto- 
gether. I cannot agree with him that todo 
implies command. But his wiil do is just as 
sailorlike. Let us wait for the log. 

Before I quite finish, however, let me say 


being a sailor, would never so word it. 
**England expects every man will do his 
duty ” is quite impossible because ineffective. 
“England expects every man to do his 
duty ” seems to me, using the infinitive, to 
be fittest and most adequate of all. My 
tongue holds to it, even at the risk of the 
teeth. C. A. Warp. 


‘Tue Deatu or NELSON’ (10 §. ix. 365).— 
The whole of the recitative music commencing 
“O’er Nelson’s tomb” is by Braham ; the 
first four bars of the melody of the air to 
the words, 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s bay 

We saw the Frenchmen lay, 
are note for note the same as Mé¢hul’s ‘ Le 
Chant du Départ,’ which was composed in 
1794. The musical phrase is very simple—a 
trumpet-call. Possibly Braham never heard 
Méhul’s song, and it must be noted that 
Braham added many more phrases not 
Méhul’s, including a charming modulation in 
the harmony of the last verse. 

Witiram H. CumMMINGs. 
Guildhall School of Music, E.C. 


“ PIECE-BROKER” (10 §. iv. 367, 391).—Dr. 
Murray asks if this word is actually used 
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for a person who buys remnants of cloth from 
tailors to sell to others for mending. I can 
affirm, from my own knowledge of the trade, 
that the term is commonly so used, and it will 
even be found in the ‘London Directory’ in 
this sense. The classical haunt of the piece- 
broker in London is around Golden Square. 
There are several, for instance, in Carnaby 
Street and West Street. In the north of 
England, instead of piece-broker, the tailors 
call him a fent-dealer, from “ fents,” the local 
name for remnants. Jas. Prati, Jun. 


Although this term is not used, I believe, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, any one 
who lives in the stuff-manufacturing districts 
would at once take it to mean a wholesale 
agent for woven fabrics. Textile materials 
are sold by the manufacturers in “ pieces,” 
which in the “stuff” trade (ladies’ dress 
fabrics, as distinguished from coatings, 
trouserings, &c.) are usually of fifty yards 
(nominal) length. There are also double 
pieces, usually of 104 yards. ‘ Pieces” is 
such a definite noun that it needs no modifi- 
cation or explanation in the textile districts. 
The newspapers use ‘The Piece - Goods 
Market’ as a heading, and report that ‘the 
demand for pieces was not very brisk.” In 
Bradford the old market-house was known 
as Piece Hall. a name preserved in Piece- 
hall Yard. I hope Dr. Murray will not 
suppose that I think this a complete and 
sufficient answer to his query. At the same 
time, it may be suggestive of the direction 
for further research. H. SNowpEN Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


My friend Mr. W. G. Butcher, who is, like 
myself, the son of a member of the Royal 
Exchange, or stock-broker, agrees with me 
in thinking that “ piece-broker ” must refer 
to a money-changer who dealt in cash or 
current coin, rather than in nominal or paper 
money. ‘ Piece” means ‘piece of money,” 
as does préce in French, or peseta in Castilian. 

Dopason. 


CARAVANSERAI TO (10*"S, iv. 
308).—Sir John Hawkins in his ‘ Life of Dr. 
Johnson’ (second edition, 1787, p. 87) has a 
foot-note on the antiquity of taverns and 
their decrease in London within the last forty 


years. L. R. M. Srracwan, 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


CHApPBooKs AND Broapsipes (10 §. iv. 
327).—I am glad to be able to supply some of 
the information desired by the Assistant 
bad of the Viennese Imperial Library. 

illiam Ford, 6, York Street, Sheftield ; 
James Todd, Long Street, Easingwold ; and 


William & Benjamin Brooke, 290, High 
Street, Lincoln, printers, appear in Slater’s 
‘Directory of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire,’ 
1849. Alice Swindells. 8, Hanging Bridge, 
Manchester, and William Brooke, High 
Street, Lincoln, appear in Pigot & Co.’s 
‘ Directory ’ for 1822-3, and in that for 1828-9. 
Chas. Walker, letter-press printer, Runcorn, 
also appears in Pigot’s ‘Directory’ for 1822-3. 
Henry JoHN BEARDSHAW. 
27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 


Potar Inwasirants (10 §. iii. 30).—In 
the ‘Historia Norwegie’ it is stated (the 
original is in Latin) :— 

“Beyond the Greenlanders (i.e. Norsemen), to- 
wards the north, certain dwarfs are found by 
hunters, whom they call Skraellings, who when 
they are wounded with weapons, when alive, their 
wounds become white without blood, but being 
dead their blood hardly seems to flow. But the 
are entirely without iron; they use whales’ teet 
for missiles and sharp stones for knives.” 

Of course the writer means the Eskimo— 
called by other early writers Karelians—an 
the whales’ teeth mean narwhals’ horns 
(‘ Discovery of America by the Norsemen,’ by 
J. Fischer, 8.J., p. 62, note 4). 

A Danish geographer, Claudius Clavus 
(1413), mentions ‘‘pygmies” in Green- 
land. He calls them Karelians, and had 
seen some of them in captivity, and also their 
boats, great and small. Another geographer 
—Schéner—writing a little later, mentions 
the Arctic pygmies, who use coracles. 

Cardinal Filiaster, in 1427, in side-notes to 
some northern maps, speaks of Greenland as 
inhabited in the north by pygmies, griffins, 
and unipeds. It is, however, most probable 
that it was from the Scandinavian history of 
Archbishop Olaus Magnus (1555), that strange 
jumble of facts and fancies, that Fulke 
Greville learned about the northern pygmies, 
for the archbishop speaks of ‘‘ De Pegmeis 
Gruntlaniz ” (¢did., p. 67, note 3). 

Since writing the above, I have seen the 
map of Ortelius, 1570. On this Greenland is 
represented as a large island ; north of it, 
separated by a wide strait, is an undefined 
region, across which is printed “ Pigmei” 
(‘Life of John Davis,’ p. 28, by Clements R. 
Markham, in “ The World’s Great Explorers”). 

FRANCESCA. 


Krr’s Cory House (10% §S. iv. 247).— Not 
only Dr. Mackay, but also succeeding con- 
tributors on this point, at the references 
given by the Editor, seem to gy the ex- 
planation afforded by Stow in his ‘Annales,’ 
1615, p. 52, which might well be reproduced 
here, in order that it may be borne in mind 
in case of further discussion of this curious 
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monument. One can see no greater difticulty 
in Kit’s Coty House, ¢.e., the cotty or cottage- 
house of Kit, being a sepulchral monument 
and a corruption of Cafigernus, than in the 
very modern-sounding Wayland Smith’s Cave 
at Ashbury, on the western boundaries of 
Berkshire, having been, in Saxon times, but 
not originally, Welandes Smiththan (Weland’s 


’ smithy or forge), for thus it is said to be 


mentioned in a deed of conveyance, the only 
monument of its kind directly named in an 
Anglo-Saxon document before the Conquest. 
The following are the words of Stow, whose 
allusion to a “coit’s cast” might also be 
noted in connexion with Mr. J. F. Marsu’s 
suggestions with regard to the Celtic coeten= 
a quoit, at 5 8. x. 50 :— 

“There was also slaine in the same battaile at 
Aeglesthorpe, Catigerne, brother to Vortimer, 
whose monument remaineth till this day, on a great 
plaine heath in the parish of Aelsford, and is now 
corruptly called Cits cotihous, for Catigernes (I 
have my selfe in companie of divers worshipful and 


learned Gentlemen beheld it in Anno 1590), and is 
of foure flat stones, one of them standing upright | 


in the middle of 2 other, inclosing the edge sides 
of the tirst, and the fourth layd flat aloft the other 
three: and is of such height, that menne may stand 
on eyther side the middle stone in time of storme 
or tempest, safe from wind or rayne, being defended 
with the bredth of the stones, as having one at 
their backes, one on eyther side, and the fourth 
over their heads. And about one coits cast from 
this monument lyeth another great stone, much 
part thereof in the ground, as fallen down where 
the same had beene fixed.” 

There is an illustration of Kit’s Coty House 
in The (Jueen, 20 October, 1900. 

J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 


CuEsHtrE Worps (10 §, iv. 203, 332).—It 
is perhaps worth noting that “trapesing” is 
a word of two syllables (infinitive ‘to 
trapes”). By those who do not know the 
word in use it might be supposed to have a 
pronunciation similar to that of Rhodesia. 

PIERPOINT. 


FarreE. oF THE PAVILION THEATRE (10% 
iii. 188, 252)—Mr. C. G. Surrners, at the 
latter reference, deplores the disappearance 
of the publications of the juvenile or toy 
theatre, and states that the British Museum 
has no collection of them. He can be re- 
assured on both points. Within the last few 
months the writer has looked through no fewer 
than forty thousand sheets of portraits and 
plays by the Skelts, Park, Green, Hodgson, 
and others, and thousands more are avail- 
able to the judicious inquirer. The task of 
looking over them is, however, almost as 
arduous as the study of the fiscal question or 
the reform of the War Oftice. There are 
several complete private collections of these 


prints, and the writer has a good many thou- 
sands, which are open to Mr. SMITHERS'S 
inspection. There is a large, but very incom- 
plete, collection in the Print - Room of the 
British Museum ; and in the Reading-Room 
are many of the books of words. These 
prints and plays are too much despised by 
superior persons ; their value mainly rests in 
the fact that they are the only delineations 
of the actors, dresses, and scenery of many 
famous plays of the first half of the last cen- 
tury. The drawings for many of the prints 
were made at the theatres during perform- 
ance. Such original drawings are in the 
Museum collection. W. SANDFORD. 
13, Ferndale Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


GREAT QUEEN Srreet, No. 56 (10% 8. iv. 
326).—If Mr. Hess had looked up the original 
quotation he would have seen that it runs :— 


“A house was hired...... It was handsomely fur- 
nished, and contained many valuable pictures by 


various masters. I resided with my mother. Mr. 
Robinson continued at the house of Messrs. Vernon 
| & Elderton in Southampton Buildings.” 
Robinson was an articled clerk, and the 
marriage had not been avowed. Robinson 
had represented himself as heir to his uncle ; 
_hence, no doubt, the taking of an expensive 
and fashionable house. T. TURNER. 

Encuisu Ports AND THE ARMADA (108, 
viv. 346).— The best poem written on an 
English victory is Campbell’s ‘ Battle of the 
‘Baltic.’ That was not a belated memorial. 
_It would be strange if it had escaped obser- 
vation in a review of poems of this sort. 
| Byron's stanzas on Waterloo, though a part 
of ‘Childe Harold,’ should be mentioned, I 
think, in such a review. Addison’s ‘Cam- 
_paign’ may be depreciated ; but there is a 
line in it which has become a part of the 
language :— 

Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm. 
Few of these poems have achieved such a 
success as this. E. YARDLEY. 


Lamp’s GRANDMOTHER (10 §. iv. 328).—No 
doubt the correct date of the death of Mrs. 
Field is that which is recorded on her tomb- 
stone—viz., 31 July, 1792. Canon Ainger’s 
statement that she died on 5 August is evi- 
dently an error. When he visited Widford 
in 1881 the inscription on the gravestone was 
almost illegible. Some time afterwards I 
assisted my friend the Rev. J. Traviss Lock- 
wood, the rector of Widford, to clean the 
stone, and then it revealed a clearly cut 
inscription “To the Memory of Mrs. Mary 
Feild,” not Field. The spelling of the sur- 
name must have been an error on the part of 
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the mason who cut the inscription. Mr. 
Lockwood, in his book on ‘Widford and 
Widford Church’ (1883), after referring to 
this, writes as follows: “Unfortunately, a 
few weeks afterwards a hurricane blew down 
a tree which, falling upon the stone, broke it 
short, and it has now a somewhat stunted 
appearance.” 

My brother, the late Sir Martin Gosselin, 
was a great admirer of Charles Lamb, and 
had a “ Lamb Library ” at Blakesware. With 
the consent of the rector of Widford he had 
Mrs. Field’s tombstone repaired, and wishing 
that some lasting record should be made to 
show that the tomb was that of ‘The 
Grandame,” he had the beautiful lines quoted 
by your correspondent cut under the original 
inscription. 

ELLIER R. H. 

Errwood Hall, Buxton. 

[Mr. W. B. Grrisu also thanked for reply. ] 


DetacuHeD BeEtrries (10 iv. 207, 290).— 
Mr. Pace is mistaken in stating that Orms- 
kirk Church, Lancashire, has a detached 
tower. This church has two steeples, side by 
side, at the west end, a tower and a spire, but 
they are both attached to the main fabric of 
the church. GLYNN. 

Liverpool. 


May I, as an amateur, venture to express 
what has always appeared to me a simple 
explanation of the detached belfry? 1. It 
would only occur to the builders of the earliest 
churches or temples that a tower of some 
sort in which a bell could be rung was neces- 
sary to apprise people of the approaching 
service. Hence were built such campaniles 
as those of Venice and Pisa and the minarets 
of Eastern cities. 2. It would be a second 
and distinctly later thought to join the tower 
to the church, so as to save the necessity of a 
fourth wall and increase the stability. In 
support of my suggestion I would point out 
that the separated towers in this country are 
usually on the village side of the church. 

S. D. 


Lorp Barnurst anp THE HiGHWAYMAN 
(10 §. iv. 349).—The following extract from 
Mr. George W. E. Russell’s delightful ‘ Col- 
lections and Recollections’ (p. 6) would seem 
to satisfy J. E.’s inquiry :— 

“Another story of highway robbery which 
excited me when I was a boy was that of the fifth 
Earl of Berkeley, who died in 1810. He had always 
declared that any one might without disgrace be 
overcome by superior numbers, but that he would 
never surrender to a single highwayman. As he was 
crossing Hounslow Heath one night, on his way 
from Berkeley Castle to London, his travelling car- 
riage was stopped by a man on horseback, who put 


his head in at the window, and said, ‘I believe you 
are Lord Berkeley?’ ‘Iam.’ ‘I believe you have 
always boasted that you would never surrender to 
a single highwayman?’ ‘I have.’ ‘ Well,’ present- 
ing a pistol, ‘lama single highwayman, and I say, 
“Your money or your life.”’ *‘ You cowardly dog !? 
said Lord Berkeley: ‘do you think I can’t see 
your confederate skulking behind you?’ The high- 
wayman, who was really alone, looked hurriedly 
round, and Lord Berkeley shot him through the 
head. I asked Lady Caroline Maxse (1803-86), who 
was born a Berkeley, if this story was true. I can 
never forget my thrill when she replied, ‘Yes; and 
Iam proud to say I am that man’s daughter.’” 

It has escaped my memory whether Grantley 
Berkeley, who was the brother of Lady Caro- 
line Maxse, corroborates this story in his 
‘Recollections.’ Still, on Mr. Russell’s great 
authority, it should be safe to accept it in 
the form he tells it. Such a tale could never 
have been told of either the first or the second 
Earl Bathurst. Frederick Augustus, fifth 
Earl of Berkeley, appears in a téte-a-téte in 
The Town and Country Magazine, March, 
1773, vol. v. p. 121. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


I have a vivid recollection of my good 
mother (who was a Yorkshirewoman) telling 
me this story in the forties. His lordship, 
she said, had long made it his boast that no 
highwayman should ever rob him. Driving 
in his coach late one night in a lonely locality, 
he was suddenly pulled up, and a knight 
of the road, thrusting a pistol through the 
open window, reminded the occupant of the 
boast in question, and demanded his money 
or his life. Apparently quite unconcerned, 
the gentleman coolly retorted, “ No! and you 
shouldn’t have it now. if it wasn’t for that 
man behind you!” The robber, naturally, 
turned momentarily to see who the second 
intruder might be. Then, instantly drawing 
a pistol from his bosom, the noble lord neatly 
put a bullet through the assailant’s head. 

Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Caratocues oF MSS. S. iv. 368).—It is 
hard to understand what view is taken by 
the authorities responsible for the catalogues 
of MSS. contained in the three great State- 
aided repositories: the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library, and the Public Record 
Office. As I have already pointed out, the 
printed catalogues are too expensive see 
one to buy them, and copies are not deposited, 
as they should be, in all the local libraries. 
It is consequently necessary to journey to one 
of the three places named to ascertain what 
is to be found there, just as if we lived before 
printing was invented. The waste of time 
involved is incalculable, and is, in most cases, 
prohibitive of any search being made in that 
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direction. As State aid implies the dis- 
semination, as well as the conservation, of 
knowledge, I imagine that the provision of 
low-priced catalogues of MSS. should properly 
engage official attention, and that every 
public library in the kingdom should be sup- 
plied with copies. The Indexes, at any rate, 
to the Catalogues of MSS. and to the 
Calendars of State Papers should be obtain- 
able for a shilling or two apiece, or almost as 
easily as the halt-yearly indexes to* N. & Q.’ 

It is surely remarkably short - sighted, 
when the type is set up, to print so few 
copies that hardly any one can get at them. 
One can scarcely speak with patience of the 
futility of printing Calendars nowadays with- 
out a lexicographical index. I have had 
myself to go to the expense of ten or twelve 
pounds in making a rough index for my own 
use to the ‘ Calendar of Chancery Proceedings, 
A.D. 1558-79, printed by the Record Oftice in 
1896; and similar unindexed calendars are 
still being issued. 

GeorcE F. T. Suerwoop. 
50, Beecroft Road, Brockley. 8.E. 


Francis Drake and Row 
(ot §, iv. 230, 332).—According to Charles 
Kingsley (‘Westward Ho!’ chap. xxx.), Drake 
was one of those who were playing bowls on 
“the little terrace bowling-green behind the 
* Pelican’ Inn, on the afternoon of the nine- 
teenth of July,” 1588. The reason given for 
continuing the game was that in Drake’s 
opinion it would not be wise to be in a hurry 
to put to sea. ‘The following game is the 
game, and not the meeting one.” 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 


Joun Ateyny, Law Reporrer (10 S. iii. 
344). — I have a copy of this gentleinan’s 
Reports (1681) amongst my books elsewhere, 
and I hope that Mr. Gorpon Goopwin will 
pardon me for asking him to be kind enough 
to tell mein what consists their worthless- 
ness as a law report, which, he states, has 
been so branded by those competent “ autho- 
rities Marvin and Wallace.” Would he mind 
telling me who these authorities are — for, 
owing to my long absence from and dis- 
connexion with anything legal in England, 
Iam, I am sorry to say, ignorant of their 
very names —and where this sweeping 
criticism is to be found ? 

Mr. Goopwin suggests that this “ bad- 
ness” may have arisen from the long interval 
that had occurred between the author’s 
death in 1663 and the publication of his 
reports in 1681. Not unlikely, perhaps : but 
inasmuch as these critics themselves state 
that “of the reporter himself nothing is 


known,” whilst Mr. Goopwin has given 
quite a good account of John Aleyn, one is 
just a little sceptical as to the value of their 
criticism. 

Can Mr. Goopwiy tell me whether it is 
the value of the reports in their exposition 
of the legal points involved that is impugned, 
or whether the compiler is faulty in the 
facts recorded in the cases which he reports ? 
With regard to this latter, I am much 
interested in one of the cases recorded in 
this “slender black-letter folio,’ more par- 
ticularly as to the correctness or otherwise 
of the spelling of the names of the parties 
to one of the suits there mentioned. 
When Mr. Goopwin sees my signature he 
will know to which case I am referring. Are 
the original MSS. or papers upon which 
the learned compiler founded his reports in 
existence? and if so, are they capable of 
access ? J.S. Upan, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


WorrleLD CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS 
(10 §. iv. 327).—The blood procured by the 
churchwardens was probably to be used as 
paint for outside woodwork. Blood was fre- 
quently employed in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, 
and elsewhere for this purpose, especially on 
farm buildings, in comparatively modern 
days. So late as 1861 a correspondent of 
The Gentleman’s Magazine tells of seeing a 
composition of bullock’s blood and rud (red 
chalk) smeared on the exterior of one of the 
doors of York Minster (see ‘Gent. Mag. Lib. : 
Topog.,’ vol. xiv. p. 369). This blood may, 
however, have been procured for the purpose 
of mixing with mortar. Several examples of 
this custom have been referred to in previous 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Barker and Flecher were, it seems, chosen 
as brethren of the Guild of All Hallows at 
this time (1533). It would, we may be cer- 
tain, have a light burning in the church for 
the welfare of the members, and most pro- 
bably an altar there also. 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Loorrnc tHE Loop: Fryinc or CENTRI- 
FUGAL Rattway: Wuirt or Deatu (10% 8. 
iv. 65, 176, 333).—I think J. C. P. must be 
in error in saying the Centrifugal Railway 
was in the Botanic Gardens, Liverpool, about 
1857. These gardens were transferred to the 
Corporation of Liverpool in 1841, and it is 
not at all likely that they would engage 
Blondin to give an exhibition. Indeed, 


Picton’s ‘ Memorials,’ vol. ii. p. 427, says that 
Blondin and many other celebrities _per- 
formed at the Zoological Gardens, West 
Derby Road ; and I should say that most 
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likely the Centrifugal Railway paid a visit 
there too. These gardens were in existence 
till about 1863, when they were cut up for 


building land. A. H. ARKLE. 
Birkenhead. 


The Centrifugal Railway was in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in West Derby Road, Liver- 
pool. A Mr. Atkins was the proprietor. I 
remember seeing the railway a great number 
of times between the years 1855 and 1860. 
I think that no one was ever injured. I 
never had sufficient courage to venture on 
the line. I regret to say that in those days 
I called it the Cen-tri-fi-gal Railway. 

WHITE. 


THE PIGMIES AND THE Cranes (10" §. iv. 
266, 356).— Miss Agnes M. Clerke in her 
‘Familiar Studies in Homer,’ p. 144, points 
out that ‘one of the few bits of primitive 
folk-lore enshrined in the ‘Iliad’ relates to 
the wars of the cranes and the pygmies,” and 
proceeds to give a very interesting account 
of the once common beliefs on this and kin- 
dred subjects. 

In an inventory of ornaments belonging to 
Lincoln Cathedral in 1536 mention is made 
of “a case of wode covered w* sylver & a fote 
of copo', havyng a man and a woman callyd 
pygmeis ” (Archeoloyia, vol. liii. p. 17). 

The battles between pigmies and cranes 
were sometimes represented on tapestry. I 
have met with one instance, and, I think, 
more than one, in my reading, but have 
failed to make a note thereof. 

There is a paper on pigmies by Sir Harry 
H. Johnston in he Pall Mall Magazine for 
February, 1902. Epwarp PEACOCK. 


DETECTIVES IN Fiction (108 S. iv. 307, 356). 
—The details to which Mr. Yarptey refers 
are recoverable from Dunlop’s ‘ Prose Fiction.’ 
Voltaire seems to have obtained the incident 
from the ‘Soirées Bretonnes’ of Gueulette, 
who had it from an Italian work, the original 
being ‘fan Arabic work of the thirteenth 
century, entitled ‘ Nighiaristan.’” 

J. Dormer. 


Hatr-PowDeERING Crosets (10% §. vi. 349). 
— Mr. William Andrews, in his recently 
published work ‘At the Sign of the Barber’s 
Pole,’ says :— 

‘*TIn houses of any pretension was asmall room 
set apart for the purpose, and it was known as the 
powdering room. Here were fixed two curtains, 
and the person went behind, exposing the head 
only, which received its proper supply of powder 
_ any going on the clothes of the individual 

ressed. 


Some of the references to powdering gowns 


and powdering slippers in ‘N. & Q.’ mention 
a cupboard at Little Dean Hall, on the 
borders of the Forest of Dean, near Newnham, 
which was used for that purpose. 
EverarD Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ NOBILE VIRTUTIS GENUS EST PATIENTIA ” 
(10* §. iv. 369).—See Andreas Gartner’s ‘ Pro- 
verbialia Dicteria,’ fol. 80 recto (ed. 1570; I 
have not seen that of 1566), 

Nobile vincendi genus est patientia, vincit 
Qui patitur, Si vis vincere, disce pati. 
Wer gedultig ist/ der gewinnt. 
The same Latin lines are to be seen in ‘ Car- 
minum Proverbialium...... Loci Communes,’ 
p. 159 (London, 1577; [ have no earlier 
edition at hand). 

Both the above collections include the 

similar maxim, 


Disce pati, si vis victorum tu fore ciuis 


(cf. ‘Sententiz Proverbiales de Moribus,’ 
Bas. 1568, p. 30), which, with tw and wictorum 
transposed, is in ‘Proverbia Communia’ (1480- 
1495). See, above all, W. H. D. Suringar’s 
edition of Heinrich Bebel’s ‘ Proverbia Ger- 
manica’ (Leyden, 1879), pp. 423, 424 of the 
‘ Annotatio,’ and, for the sources of the ‘ Pro- 
verbialia Dicteria,’ the authorship of the 
‘Loci Communes Proverbiales,’ and other 
points of interest, the life of Andreas 
Gartner in vol. viii. of the ‘Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie,’ with the references 
there given. Epwarp BENsLy. 
32, Doughty Street, W.C. 


L have no copy at hand of the ‘Disticha’ of 
Dionysius Cato, but much suspect that these 
or similar lines may be found there. In the 
same, lib. i. 38, we find: “Maxima enim morum 
semper patientia uirtus”; as I have men- 
tioned in my notes to Langland’s ‘Piers Plow- 
man,’ C. xvi. 138. So also in my notes to 
Chaucer, ‘Cant. Tales,’ F. 774. 

Langland quotes a similar sentiment from 
the French. In ‘P. Plowman,’ C. xiv. 202, 
he has :— 

Ys no vertue so feyr, of value ne of profyt, 

As " suffraunce souereynliche, so hit be for Godes 
oue. 

And so witnesseth the wyse, and wysseth the 
Frenshe— 

Bele vertue est suffraunce, &e. 

And again, in C. xvi. 138, “pacientes uincunt.” 

And again, in B. x. 439, “ quant oportet vient 

en place, il ny ad que pati.” And compare, 

from B. vi. 316, ‘* Paupertatis onus patienter 

ferre memento”; which is quoted from 


Dionysius Cato, ‘ Disticha,’ lib. i. 21. 
Wa ter W. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Beaumont and Fletcher: The Maids Tragedy ; 
Philaster ; A King, and no King; The Scornjul 
Lady; The Custom of the Country. The Text 
edited by Arnold Glover, M.A. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Tue knowledge that a new edition of Beaumont 

and Fletcher was in contemplation by the Syndics 

of the Cambridge University Press begot hopes 
which seemed dashed when, close on the heels of 
the announcement, came intelligence of the death 
of Mr. Arnold Glover, the appointed editor. No 
great delay has, however, been experienced in 
getting the work in hand. Mr. A. R. Waller—who 
has edited for ‘‘ The Cambridge English Classics,” 
in which series the present work is comprised, 
the ‘Hudibras’ of Samuel Butler, ‘The Poems of 

Richard Crashaw,’ ‘The English Poems of Abraham 

Cowley,’ and * Poems on Several Occasions’ by 

Prior—has stepped into the breach, and with the 

aid of Mrs. Glover, who was associated with her 

husband in his preliminary labours, has brought 
out the first volume with a celerity which gives 
hope of a reasonably speedy accomplishment of the 

task. Meantime, under the care of Mr. A. 

Bullen, another and, in some respects, more am- 

bitious edition, of which the first volume has seen 

the light, has begun. The order of the plays in 
these two latest editions, so far as the work has 
proceeded, is the same, being that of the second or 

1679 folio, the text of which, in spite of the hostile 

comment it has provoked, is, generally speaking, 

the best to be obtained. From all its predecessors 
the edition now issued differs in various respects. 

That each volume is, or will be, separately obtain- 

able is a matter of convenience to the few; that 

the price is half that of previous or competing 
editions is of importance to the many; that the 
text is, for the time, based entirely upon an 
early edition, admitting no form of conjectural 
emendation, constitutes its specializing feature. 

Though accepted as the basis of the edition, the 

second folio is not held to be faultless, or even to 

supply in all instances the best obtainable text. 

For the plays generally, however, the first full 

collection of which it furnishes, it is the best 

and only source, and considering the conditions 
under which, in common with all the volumes 
of ** The Cambridge English Classics,” the work 
is issued, its selection, in the interest of scien- 
tific arrangement, was imperative. In an appendix 
is given an apparatus of variant readings. This 
comprises ‘the text of all the early issues, that 
is to say, of all editions prior to and includ- 
ing the second folio.” In the full sense, then, 
the edition is critical and adequate, and for the 

ractical purposes of the scholar it is all that can 

+ required. Its advantages of handiness and 

appearance are those of a well conceived and 

executed series, and are creditable to a great 
university. What is most important in the various 
early editions which have been collated for the 
urpose of the text is the disposition as prose or 
blank verse. Many corruptions have doubtless 
crept into folios and quartos. Through ignorance or 
some other cause, however, many passages in which 
the aim after verse is evident are in the early 
editions printed as prose. This is the more dis- 


turbing since of all the Tudor and early Stuart 
dramatists Fletcher is the loosest in versification. 
In our own extracts, compiled before authoritative 
editions were available, we notice lines of supposed 
blank verse so redundant as 


Go bid your lady seek some fool to fawn on her, 


which occurs in a speech of Dinant in ‘ The Little 
French Lawyer.’ Very much more striking pro- 
longations of lines are now to be traced, but these 
are attributable to the ignorance of the printer, or 
possibly to attempts at economy of space. Another 
volume of what is destined to be a popular edition 
is, we gather, in an advanced stage. Lt is much to 
be hoped that progress will be rapid, as, from the 
energy with which the series has been prosecuted, 
we have a right to expect. A complete and port- 
able Beaumont and Fletcher is one of the most 
desirable of literary possessions. It is pleasant to 
think that two zealous attempts to supply what is 
so requisite are in progress. 


The Tragedies of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Vol. II. (Chatto & Windus.) 
THE second volume of the collected tragedies of 
Mr. Swinburne consists of ‘ Chastelard’ and ‘ Both- 
well,’ the latter in two acts and twenty-six scenes. 
There is no occasion for us to criticize afresh a 
book of modern poetry, a task, indeed, outside our 
province. It is, however, permissible to take the 
opportunity of the reissue of these noble and 
powerful works to say that since the days of Victor 

ugo and Musset no volume containing an equal 
amount of poetry and drama has seen the light in 
this or, we believe, any other country. While 
our faith in Hugo as a dramatist is waning—a fact 
to which, in the presence of Mr. Swinburne, we, 
altering Virgilian phrase, allude in shuddering— 
that in Mr. Swinburne augments, and we do not 
despair of seeing the day when ‘Chastelard’ is 
played, though we are hopeless of finding actors 
capable of personating the characters and speaking 
the verse. It has beena — delight to reread 
the two plays now reissued. On p. 142, 

So soften the toothed iron’s edge, 

in a speech of the queen, is printed ‘so often,” &c., 
to the destruction of the sense. The complete 
edition of the plays will be an inestimable boon, 
and as such we will give it welcomey 


The Ingoldsby Leyends; or, Mirth and Marvels. 

By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. (Frowde.) 
To the ‘Standard Oxford Editions,” some forth- 
coming volumes of which we have recently an- 
nounced, has been added a reproduction of * The 
Ingoldsby Legends.’ This marvellous collection. 
ripens rather than ages, and can still be read from 
beginning to end. Apart from their animal spirits 
and brio, these legends give some of the most 
marvellous rimes in the language. Twenty-five 
reproductions of designs of Cruikshank, Leech, and 
others, and a portrait of Barham add to the joy of 
perusal, 


The Essays of Elia. 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 
Witu an able and scholarly introduction by 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, a generous appreciator of 
Lamb, this edition of ‘Elia’ adds to a attractions. 
of Heinermann’s “ Favourite Classics,” which are 
also the world’s cheapest classics. Each volume- 
contains a portrait of Lamb. 
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Pror. C. H. Firru, in The Scottish Historical 
Review (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons), tells the 
story, so far as it is at present known, of a duel 
fought, soon after the Restoration, between the 
second Earl of Southesk and the Master of Gray, 


the latter of whom was killed. Few details have | 


been preserved ; but the origin of the quarrel seems 
clear. The office of Sheriff of Forfar was vacant, 
and both the combatants desired it. The Master 
of Gray was the more eligible candidate, as he had 
all along been loyal to Charles during his exile, 
while his opponent, then Lord Carnegie, had been in 
favour of the Cromwellian union between Scotland 
and England. The encounter occurred somewhere 
not far from London. There was a ballad pub- 
lished at the time, and here reprinted, which states 
that Bigglesworth, in Bedfordshire, was the scene 
of the tragedy. The Rev. R. Menzies Fegusson, 
M.A., contributes an interesting paper on ‘ Pres- 
bytery and Popery in the Sixteenth Century. It 
has been said that after the establishment of the 
reformed religion in Scotland the persecution of 
Roman Catholics in that country was of a less 
bloody kind than in England. This may be true, 
and we think it is so, but evidence on the point 
is both conflicting and scanty. If, however, 


such cases as those of Lady Livingstone, Lady | 
Cromlix, and Lady Urchill are to be regarded | 


as samples of the manners of the Kirk authori- 
ties, one cannot avoid coming to the conclusion 


that if lives were spared they must have been | 
rendered well-nigh unbearable by the meddle- | 
We had a 


someness of those in authority. € 
notion that all attainable evidence relating to the 
battle of Killiecrankie had long been in the hands 
of students. In this we were mistaken, for Mr, 
A. H. Millar has reproduced, in a translated 
form, two Celtic ballads written by a Highland 

oet who was an eyewitness of the victory. The 
ond Vicary Gibbs supplies a review of ‘The New 
Scots Peerage.’ It cannot but prove instructive to 
Englishmen, who are, for the most part, ignorant as 
to the laws relating to the succession to honours 
over the Border. The history of the Brooch of 
Lorn, mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in ‘The Lord 
of the Isles’ (II. xi.), is detailed by Mr. Ian Mac- 


Dougall, and a good woodcut is furnished of the_ 


ornament. Its historic associations are enthralling ; 
and, regarded as a work of art only, it is a relic of 
extreme interest. 


Mr. Tuomas Matruewson, of Lerwick, has 
issued a series of pictorial postcards of the Shetland 
Isles, taken during the month of October. All of 
these are picturesque, and some have antiquarian 


interest. 


WE read with much gratification the announce- 
ment that ‘The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene’ 
will be issued immediately by the Clarendon Press 
in two volumes, uniform with the Oxford editions 
of Kyd and Lyly. The editor is Prof. J. Churton 
Collins, who has spared no pains to make this 
edition—so far, at least, as the text is concerned— 
final. In an appendix to ‘Orlando Furioso’ is 
given a complete transcript—a section in colloty e 
—of a MS. of great interest and importance. The 
notes have been madeas full as possible to illustrate 
the characteristics of the early Elizabethan drama. 
To technical knowledge Mr. Churton Collins adds 


a poetic sympathy and appreciation not commonly | 


encountered. 


BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Mr. B. H. BuackweE tt, of Oxford, has a cata- 
logue (No. CII.) of Educational Books, second- 
hand and new. These include standard school and 
| college editions of Greek and Latin classics, modern 
| history, philology, and theology and Church his- 
tory. 

Mr. Francis Edwards issues a fourth part of his 
American Catalogue. This contains Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the West India Islands, and Guiana. 
The catalogue already runs into over three thousand 
five hundred items. There are important manu- 
script documents relating to General Melvill, 
including his Letter and Order Books, 6 vols., 25/. 
Melvill died in 1809, and was the oldest general in 
the army; he was the inventor of the naval gun 
known as a “‘carronade.” Details of his corre- 
spondence are given. Under Mexico we note Lord 
Kingsborough’s ‘ Antiquities,’ large paper. 9 vols. 
folio, very scarce, 1830-48, 110/.; and Baxter’s 
‘Spanish-Colonial Architecture,’ 10 vols. royal 4to, 
1903, 217. There is a long list under Slavery. Mr. 
Edwards announces that Parts V. and VL, relating 
to South America, are in a forward state. 


Mr. Sydney V. Galloway, of Aberystwyth, has a 
short list of books in Welsh and relating to Wales. 
We note a very scarce work, Lloyd’s * History of 
the Princes, the Lords Marcher, and the Ancient 
Nobility of Powys Fadog,’ 6 vols. Svo, 6/. 6s. ; the 
original edition of the ‘ Mabinogion,’ with an Eng- 
lish translation and notes by Lady Charlotte Guest, 
large paper, 3 vols., morocco by Bedford, 1847, 
S8/. 8s. : Powell’s ‘ History of Cambria,’ translated 
by H. Boyd, 1584, 3/. 10s.; and ‘ Red Book of Her- 
'gest,’ vol. ii., ‘The Text of the Bruts,’ edited by 
John Rhys and J. G. Evans, No. 206 of 500 copies, 
| 1890, 1/. 10s. 
|_ Mr. William Glaisher has a supplementary list of 
| Remainders. There are some handsome art folios 
| at 27s. Gd. each, suitable for presents, comprisin 
|*The Landseer Gallery, ‘The Gallery of Ol 
Masters,’* The Gallery of British Sculpture,’ and 

‘The Shakespeare Gallery.’ Other items include 
| ‘ With the Flag to Pretoria,’ by H. W. Wilson, 6s. : 
| Wood-Martin’s ‘Elder Faiths of Ireland,’ 180 archzo- 
logical illustrations, 2 vols., 9s.; Rabelais, 3 vols., 
| Bullen, 17s. 6d. ; Richards’s ‘Her Majesty's Army,’ 
| 45 large coloured plates, 3 vols. 4to, 15s. ; and Rath- 
_ bone Low’s ‘ Her Majesty's Navy,’ 3 vols. 4to, 15s. 
_ There are a number of French classics. 
|_ Mr. James Irvine, of Fulham, has a number of 
_ Botanical Books and Works on Gardening, including 
| a small remainder cf Trimen and Dyer’s ‘Flora of 

Middlesex,’ 3s. 6d. The general items include The 
| Antiquarian Magazine, 1882-7, 1. 5s.; Lewine’s 
| * Bibliography of Eighteenth-Century Art,’ 12s. 6d. 
| (published at 5/. 5s. net); Sumner’s ‘The Avon from 
| Rests to Tewkesbury,’ folio, 1/. 1s. (published at 
| 5l. 5s.); ‘Picturesque Mediterranean,’ 1/. 2s. 6d. ; 
| and the Hundred Best Books, Lubbock’s selection,. 

Messrs. J. & J. Leighton’s neatly bound and well- 
| produced catalogue of Early-printed Books, MSS., 
_ &c., is of exceptional merit. It contains 1,738 pages, 
| any one of which, if examined, will show the care 
| which has been taken to trace the provenance and 
"history of the volumes. The whole is, in fact, 

admirably *‘documenté,” if we may use a French 
word for which there is no convenient English 
, equivalent. An admirable supply of illustrations 
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increases the value of the book as a work of refer- 
ence. Thus No. 2447, ‘ Hortus Sanitatis,’ an old 
Herbal, offers a full description of the details of 
the printing, and_adds references to Hain, Proctor, 
and the British Museum copies. There are three 
reproductions of plates from the book, one occupy- 
ing two whole pages, and another a page. The 
illustrations are upwards of 1,350. There are no 
fewer than four copies of the ‘ Nuremberg Chro- 
nicle,’ that quaint storehouse of medieval designs. 
Hore of the greatest rarity and beauty abound. 
Turning over the pages, we notice items of such 
varied interest as Aldus's ' Euripides,’ 2 vols. ; 
Johnson's ‘Plan of a Dictionary,’ addressed to the 
Earl of Chesterfield in 1747, and the first edition of 
his unfortunate ‘Irene’; twenty-four items from 
the Kelmscott Press; ‘Memoirs of the Kit-cat 
Club’; a Livy by a Venice printer, 1511, in admir- 
able condition, one of many beautiful editions 
offered of this author; and a remarkable list, of 
Shakespeariana, including a. Second and Third 
Folio, and two Fourth Folios. Every page is 
enough to delay the book-lover, who will assuredly 
secure this volume and keep it on his shelves, if 
only to remind himself of the many treasures that 
are still to be had in spite of millionaires and other 
sources which swallow up the best things in this life. 


Williams's ‘Orchid Album,’ 17/.: Scarron’s ‘ Le 
Romant Comique,’ original vellum, 1652, 25/, (the 
tirst edition, and very rare); and Foster's ‘ Stuarts 
illustrated by Sixteenth, Seventeenth, | and 
Highteenth Century Art,’ 10/. 10s, Under Dickens 
are first editions of ‘Bleak House,’ 35s. : ‘ Dombey, 
2/,15s.; and ‘ Little Dorrit,’ 27s. 67. These are in 
the original wrappers with all the advertisements. 
There are many interesting items under Ceramics, 
also under Derbyshire. 


highly interesting catalogue of Old English 
Polen The sujects include Alchemy, Astrology, 
Witchcraft, Medicine and Surgery, Bibliography, 
&e. We note just a few items: Behmen s ‘The 
High and Deeper Searching out of the Phreetold 
Life of Man,’ 1650, and other works of Behmen, 
4/, 4s. (presentation copy to W illiam Lilly); Cooper's 
“Mystery of Witchcraft,’ 1617, 2/. 10s.; the first 
edition of ‘ Amadis of Greece,’ 16: 
‘Historie of Life and Death, with engraved title, 
1638, 6/. 6s.: and the first edition of the Bon 
Gaultier Ballads,’ 1845, 2/. 2s. Under Broadside 
we find ‘A new Balade or Songe of the Lambes 
Feast,’ Cologne, 1574, 12/. 12s. Under Chalkhill is 
the first edition of ‘Thealma and Clearchus,’ 1683, 
7/. 7s. (published by Izaak Walton). Under Chaucer 
is a great rarity, ‘The Plough-mans Tale,’ 1606, 
71. 10s. There are also many rarities under Drama, 
including ‘A Pleasant Comedie called A Woman 
will have her Will, 1631, 5/. 5s,; Davenant’s 
«Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru,’ 1658, 6/. 10s. : 
and ‘The Nest of Plays,’ ‘The Prodigal Reformed, 
&e., 1738, 2/. 2s. (the first dramatic entertainment 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain after the passing 
of the Act for restraining the liberty of the stage). 
A collection of Elizabethan Tracts is priced 12/, 12s.; 
a copy of Harding’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1543, the first 
issue, $7. 10s.; and Knolles’s ‘Generall Historie of 


Turkes,’ 1638, 5/. 5s. Byron’s words in reference 
pop oe are quoted: ‘Old Knolles was one of 
the first books that 
and I believe it ha 


ave me pleasure when a child: 
d much influence on my future 


wishes to visit the Levant, and gave, perhaps, the 
Oriental colouring which is observed in my poetry.” 

Messrs. Sotheran send us an advance copy of their 
Price Current for 17 November. Each item has 
some special interest. We can note only a few 
A complete set of the Ballad Society’s Publica- 
tions, 1868-1902, edited by Furnivall, Chappell, and 
Ebsworth, 16/. 16s.; Biblical Archeology Bockety’s 
Transactions, 21 vols., 182. 18s.; Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Works, the Edition de Luxe, scarce, 
31 vols., 387. 10s.; Hoare’s ‘Wiltshire,’ large paper, 
8 vols. imperial folio, 100/. (a presentation copy, 
containing 291 extra coats of arms, and forming 
“an exceptionally desirable copy of this rare 
work”); ‘Bulletins from London Gazette, 
1812-84, 102. 10s.; ‘Musées Francais et Royal,’ 
original set, proofs before letters, 1803-18, 42/.; and 
‘Mirour for Magistrates,’ 1610. rare, 10/. 10s. 
There are interesting lists under Naval and Mili- 
tary, also under Ireland. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has a good 
general list. We note Worsley’s * Isle of Wight,’ 
1781, scarce, 2/. 18s.; the ninth edition of ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 25 vols., 8/.: Nash’s 
‘Mansions of England,’ 1840, 12s.; Von Gerning’s 
‘Rhine,’ Ackermann, 1830, 3/. 3s.;  Allibone’s 


| * English Literature,’ 2/7. 18s. ; and Cocker’s ‘ Arith- 
Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, has Warner and | 


metic,’ 1718, scarce, with portrait, 12s. 6/. There 
are a number of interesting travels, first editions of 
Dickens, also a long list of books at a shilling. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
an exceedingly beautiful illuminated Hore, circa 
1440, embellished with 12 exquisite miniatures, 
200/.: Horace Walpole’s copy of the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’ with his MS. notes and his book-plate 
in each volume and autograph. ‘Hor. Walpole, 


1782,” 16/. 16s. : also his copy of Count Grammont’s 


|‘ Memoirs,’ Strawberry Hill, 1772, extremely rare, 


Mr. A. Russell Smith has published the first part | Cunningham’s edition, 9/. 9s.; Warner’s ‘Hamp- 


10/. 10s. ; * Walpole’s Letters,’ a large-paper copy of 


shire,’ 1795, 9/. 9s. ; Brayley and Britton’s ‘ Surrey,’ 
first edition, large paper, full calf by Bedford, 12/. ; 
Billings’s ‘ Baronial Antiquities of Scotland,’ original 
issue, 7/. 15x.; Hill's ‘Organs,’ both series, rare, 


| 71. 7s. ; and Holmes’s * Queen Victoria,’ full morocco 
_ by Riviere, 4/. Under Walton and Cotton are many 


1693, 3/.15s.; Bacon's | 


interesting editions, including Pickering’s beautiful 
Diamond Type, 2 vols., 18s. The first edition of 
Shelley’s ‘ Masque of Anarchy,’ Moxon, 1832, is4/. 4s.; 
and ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ including the 
eleven additional volumes, 36 vols., 1875-1903, 20/. 
(Times price, net cost, 79/.). 


Rotices to Corresyonde ats, 


A. C. Cusrance (“I’m the loudest of voices in 
orchestra heard”).—For a suggested solution see 
S$. i517. No satisfactory explanation is known. 
It is by Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. 

E. 8. Dopcsox. —Not in the slightest degree. 
Your request is receiving attention. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOORSELLERS CATALOGUES BER). 


SYDNEY v. GALLOWAY, 
University and General Book Depot, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
NOW READY. 
SECONDHAND CATALOGUE, No. 8. 


Including, among many interesting Items, a SET of 
the LIBRARY EDITION of RUSKIN and a SET of 
METHUEN’S REPRINT of SHAKESPEARE’S FOUR 
FOLIOS. Also a Small COLLECTION of SCARCE BOOKS 
pertaining to WALES. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
BOOKS on ART, Illustrated Books, &c. 90 pp. 


COUNTY HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES, 


Publications of Local Societies, Sets of ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ &c.; 12 pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 281, 
40 pages. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 


WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


THOMAS THORP, 


Second-Hand Bookseller, 
4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


LEIGHTON’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


EARLY PRINTED AND OTHER INTERESTING | 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 
OFFERED FOR SALE BY 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


Thick 8vo, 1 .738 pp., 6,200 items, with upwards of 
Reproductions in Facsimile. 


Bound in art cloth, gilt tops, 25s. ; half-morocco, gilt tops, 30s, 
Illustrated Prospectus post free, 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES, 


THE NOVEMBER CATALOGUE 


| Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS 
and NEW REMAINDERS, 
Cffered at Prices greatly reduced, 
Is NOW READY, 
And will be sent post free upon application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
MANUSCRIPTS, INCUNABLES, AND 
RARE BOOKS POST FREE TO 
COLLECTORS. 
NO. 14 CONTAINS MSS. INCUNABLES, 
17TH CENTURY DRAMA, ETC., AND 
BOOKS IN FINE CONDITION FROM THE 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE MARCEL 
SCHWOB, PARIS, AND OTHER SOURCES 
ABROAD. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
64 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in 
English Literature, including Poetry and the 
Drama; Shakespeariana; First Editions of 
Famous Authors ; 


Manuscripts ; Illustrated 


Books, &c. 
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ALL READERS OF DICKENS SHOULD ASK THEIR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW THEM 
THE MOST COMPLETE EDITION OF 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


In 19 Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
IN TWO STYLES OF BINDING. 
1, In red linen with flat back, elaborately decorated in gold, from a design by W. B. MACDOUGAL, and with gilt top. 
2. In plain green cloth, round back, gilt top, with autograph of Dickens in gold on side. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION BY ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


This isa handsome and dignified Library Edition, with biographical {ntroductions giving the history of each book an@ 
its place in Dickens's life. These introductions are not technical or bibliographical ; they aim at brevity and the narrative 
note; telling a story rather than arraying documents. No attempt is made at superfluous criticism; the biographical 
element is paramount ; and itis hoped that the edition will present a clear and interesting story of the literary life of 
Dickens, no less than a worthy collection of his masterpieces. 

The last volume, ‘COLLECTED PAPERS,’ contains many scattered writings of Charles Dickens not hitherto 
included in any Kdition of his works, together with a Complete Series of the Prefaces, which he prefixed to all Kditions 


published during his lifetime. 

The Edition is printed on large crown 8vo, on a specially made, opaque, but light paper. 

The illustrations are specially reproduced for this Kdition from the plates of the Original Editions, new blocks having 
been made for the purpose. They inelude all the originals by HABLOT K. BROWNE (* Phiz”), CRUIKSHANK, 
SEYMOUR, WALKER, LANDSKER, MACLISEK, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, GEORGE CATTERMOLH, LUKE FILDKS, 


and others. 


Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers, 


With 40 Illustrations by GEorGE CRUIKSHANK. 

With 43 Illustrations by SeyMour and Puiz. 

Oliver Twist. With 24 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Nicholas Nickleby. With 39 Illustrations by Pxiz. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. _ 75 Illustrations by GEORGE CATTERMOLE and 

Barnaby Rudge. with 78 Thnaaiicieas by GEORGE CATTERMOLE and 
HIZ, 


American Notes; Pictures from Italy; ,,. 
and A Child’s : History of En gland. \ With 16 Illustrations by Marcus STong, &c, 


Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Christmas Books and Hard Times. 


With 40 Illustrations by Px1z. 

With Illustrations by LANDSEER, MACLISE, STAN- 
FIELD, LEECH, DOYLE, WALKER, &c, 

With 40 Illustrations by PH1z. 

With 40 Illustrations by Puiz. 

With 40 Illustrations by Putz. 

Little Dorrit. With 40 Illustrations by Puiz. 

Christmas Stories and Others; | With 34 Illustrations by DALzIEL, FRASER, GREEN,. 
including Master Humphrey’s Clock. | MAHONY, Pu1z, CATTERMOLE, &c. 

A Tale of Two Cities. With 16 Illustrations by Purz. 

Great Expectations, and The Uncom- | With 16 Illustrations by Marcus Sronz and J. G, 
mercial Traveller. J PINWELL, &c. 

Our Mutual Friend. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus STONE. 


Edwin Drood, and Reprinted Pieces. _ 16 Illustrations by Luke FILpES and 
WALKER. 


With Illustrations by Pu1z and CRUIKSHANK. 


Dombey and Son. 
David Copperfield. 
Bleak House. 


Collected Papers. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lim1rTep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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